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TEST-TUBE BABIES 


ROM the test tubes of industry have come 
many of the jobs that keep America busy. 
Fifteen million American men and women are 
at work today in jobs that did not exist in 1900. 
These jobs do exist today because, through re- 
search, industry has been able to develop hun- 
dreds of new products. And it has been able to 
make them so inexpensive that millions of 
people have been able to buy them. 


These jobs are ‘‘test-tube babies,’ created in 
the modern research laboratories of industry. As 
a result, millions of people are employed today 
in welding, in making and selling radios, elec- 
tric refrigerators, lamp bulbs, automobiles, and 


hundreds of other manufactured products in- 
vented within the memory of many now living. 


General Electric engineers and research scien- 
tists have contributed greatly to this progress. 
From the G-E Research Laboratory, in Sche- 
nectady, has come the modern electric lamp, 
which uses less electricity and gives more light, 
thereby saving the public $5,000,000 a night. 
From it have come the modern x-ray tube which 
is helping the physician save lives, and conquer 
disease and suffering; the high-vacuum tube 
which makes radiobroadcasting possible; and 
many other developments which have created 
new jobs. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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THIS IS THE BOOK! 


AMERICA’S &@ FAMILIES 


By FE RDINAND LUND B E RG SAHIN L 


Who they are — the extent of their fortunes — how these 60 Families 
affect you and your taxes — how they control the political parties for 
which you vote, the newspapers you read, the schools and colleges your 
children attend. . . . How these 60 Families profit from depressions while 
the incomes of the 30,000,000 American families decline. This book reveals 
the inside of the New Deal, why some of the 60 Families oppose it and 


why some favor it. 


Do you know that..? 


@ A recent President kept in almost daily 
communication by telephone with a certain 
banking house? (See page 185) 


e@ The 1907 panic was deliberately pro- 

voked? (See pages 90-96) 

HAT these 60 Families do is no mere matter of figures so far as you are con- © President Taft brought more anti-trust 
cerned—it is a question of vital importance to every Ametican. No matter 

whether you are an independent business man, an executive in a big corporation, a 

professional man or woman, an employee or an investor—what these 60 Families do 

affects your prosperity, your profits (or losses), the taxes you pay. 

If you’re merely a millionaire, you'll be amazed at the power and influence of the 

super-wealthy and the luxury in which they live. 

Note this well: This book is not an attack on wealth itself. It is an objective and 

impartial investigation of the 60 colossal fortunes which dominate and debauch 

America. Many wealthy men and women have read and applauded this volume. 

IF YOU COULD READ JUST ONE BOOK ABOUT THIS AMERICA OF OURS, 


THIS IS THE BOOK TO SELECT! For it actually shows you what makes the 
wheels go ’round. No writer on public affairs has ever before dared to write so 
frankly. No writer has ever presented the facts, figures and documents to prove such 


e@ Every President of the United States 
from McKinley to Hoover had as principal 
adviser a confidential representative of one 
of cee 60 Families? (See pages 50- 
188 


@ The leading American universities are 
all dominated, through boards of trustees, 
by America’s 60 Families? (See pages 
375-377) 


@ The present airplane industry was built 
with government money? (See pages 184- 
196) 


@ Many “economic Royalists” support the 
New Deal—and why? (See pages 447- 
495) 


assertions. 


IMPRESSIVE TRIBUTES 
From Disinterested 


Sources ; € 

© The wealthiest families of America really 

“A magnificent introduction to our own most of its big newspapers and maga- 
zines and control the major portion of the 


Plutocracy.”’ 


—Dr. Charles A. Beard. balance? (See pages 244-319) 
@ Nearly all of America’s wealthiest fam- 


“A really important contribution to 
ilies are inter-married? (See pages 9-13) 


an understanding of the times.’ 
—Watter Mius in ‘‘BOOKS,” 


New York Herald Tribune. @ A certain banker is the most important 


“Critics cannot dismiss him as figure behind the scenes in American 
ignorant or trivial . . Well docu- journalism? (See pages 312-320) 
mented and uncompromising.” 

—R. L. Durrus in The New York 


Times. 


@ The Progressive Party of 1912 was 
largely inspired and financed by J. P. 
Morgan and Company? (See pages 106 
“T have paged through it enough to et seq.) 
see that it is an extraordinary book 
of great import in our understanding 
of the ways in which business, capital 
and politics become interdependent 
through the concentration of wealth.” 
—Henry A. WALLACE, Secretary 
of Agriculture. 
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Mail to your bookseller — or to: SG 3-38 
VANGUARD PRESS, Inc. 
424 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


(J Please send me AMERICA’S 60 FAMILIES. When the postman 
delivers the book to me I will pay him $3.75, plus a few cents postage. 
It is understood, however, that if for any reason this book does not 
completely live up to my expectations, I am to have the privilege 


“Provocative and stimulating . . - 
full of important factual detail which 


has lain buried and unnoticed. . . . 
Will take a niche in contemporary ages 0 
literature.” 

—Lewis GaNNeTT in The New 


York Herald Tribune. i i i 
Illuminating, little known, of returning it at any time within five days for the refund of its cost 
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this coupon. In that case we will prepay all Postage charges for you. 
The same guaranteed refund will apply. 


“An important book, loaded to the 
gunwale with facts.’ 
—The New Yorker. 
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THE alert, courteous voice of the telephone 
operator is known to all who use the tele- 
phone. To the little old lady in the shawl, 
the man in the big house on the hill, or a 
tiny tot of six, the words are the same, 
“Number, please” and “Thank you.” 

The Bell System appreciates your patron- 
age and tries to deserve it. In everything 


that concerns telephone service, we hope 


you can say: “They’re nice people to do 
business with.” 


170,000 Women Are Employed by the Bell System 


More than half of the 315,000 employees of the 
Bell System are women. Their average length of 
service is about ten years. They are your friends 
and neighbors. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


FOR THE FOURTH CONSECUTIVE MONTH WE 
bring to Survey Graphic teaders chapters 
from the amazing story of British Health In- 
surance, written by Dr. and Mrs. Orr after a 
year of first-hand study sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements. The cur- 
rent chapter (page 135) is a prophetic doc- 
ument that will serve as a landmark in future 
discussion of health insurance in this coun- 
try. The Orrs have been introduced in the 
Gist pages before; for subsequent news of 
them see the letter from Louis W. Horne 
on page 133. 


IN REPRODUCING SOME OF THE DISTINCTIVE 
Isotype charts which were done under the 
direction of Otto Neurath for the National 
Tuberculosis Association (page 139) we not 
only call attention to an adventure in public 
education, but to the technique of Isotype 
itself—a world picture language, introduced 
to this country in our own pages soon after 
Dr. Neurath had developed it in connection 
with his work at the Gesellschafts-und- 
Wirtschaftsmuseum in Vienna in 1924. 


FAITHFUL READERS WILL REMEMBER THE 
special issue on New World Gypsy Trails, 
brought out in October 1927, in which the 
nomads were for the first time seriously 
studied as a strange footnote to our indus- 
trial civilization. By a grim coincidence, the 
depression was paralleled with a whole host 
of disasters which have forced thousands of 
Gypsies off the roads—and into city slums 
where, for the time being, they are stranded. 
_ Victor Weybright, managing editor, who pre- 
sided over the special issue in 1927, has not 
lost track of his errant friends. On page 142 
he presents their difficulties in New York in 
terms of Steve Kasloy, a Gypsy chief. In the 
course of checking Mr. Weybright’s article 
Steve Kaslov pointed out that it neglects to 
mention that he can handle orders for cop- 
persmithing, tinning and silver-plating at his 
residence, 208 Bowery, New York. 


HERMAN WOLF, WHO RECENTLY TOURED 
the South studying the textile labor situa- 
tion, was for more than two years connected 
with various union groups in the textile and 
clothing field, yet his impartiality is shown 
by the fact that he has written on this topic 
not only for the Advance and Federated 
Press, but also for the Journal of Commerce, 
on whose staff he has served as financial re- 
porter, and for the Textile World. He is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, class 
of 1933. Page 146. 


IF YOU, YOUR SISTER, YOUR COUSIN OR YOUR 
aunt is one of the eleven million “gainfully 
employed” American women, you will find a 
reply to a familiar question in an article, 
page 151, based on a recent nation-wide 
survey of women workers and their depen- 
dents. This article, in sequence to our own 
special number and related articles on Wo- 
man’s Place, is written by Beulah Amidon, 
associate editor. A more detailed summary 
of the study will appear this month as a 
Public Affairs Committee pamphlet with the 
title, Why Women Work. 


(Continued on page 133) 
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(Continued from page 131) 


%. W. ROOT, WHO REPORTS ON THE INTER- 
2sting use of correspondence courses in pub- 
ic schools and elsewhere in the field of vo- 
cational training where size of class or size 
of budget makes personal instruction impos- 
sible, is a young newspaperman. (Page 153.) 
He is now on leave from the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune on a fellowship award- 
ed to him at the completion of a year in the 
‘Columbia University School of Journalism 
last spring. 


-AN ECONOMIST, IN DEFENSE OF THE CON- 
sumer, attacks the Miller-Tydings act and 
the state price fixing laws which it fortifies. 
(Page 156.) Mr. Phillips has a Ph.D. from 
Harvard, and has also done work at the 
Harvard School of Business Administration. 
Since the fall of 1934 he has been an assist- 
ant professor of economics at Colgate Uni- 
versity. He has contributed to a number of 
business publications, such as Printers’ Ink, 
Advertising & Selling, and Retail Ledger, as 
well as to such professional journals as the 
Harvard Business Review and American Eco- 
nomic Review. He is co-author of two books: 
Consumers’ Cooperation and The Crisis in 
the Electric Utilities. 


EQUIPPED WITH A LEICA CAMERA AND AN 
introduction to an anthracite mining family, 
Elizabeth Boyle Rogers and Louise Boyle 
set out from Ithaca, N.Y., to visit Mahanoy 
City, Pa., last year. Louise took the pictures 
and Elizabeth wrote the graphic account of 
recording their exploration. Page 160. 


DIsTILLED THROUGH THE TYPEWRITER OF A 


discerning journalist who has kept abreast 
of developments in relief and work relief, 
the composite portrait of work relief people 
in Illinois on page 163 is of timely impor- 
tance. Work Relief, or Else . . . is based 
upon material gathered during a recertifica- 
tion review, under the direction of Leo M. 
Lyons, executive secretary, and his assistant, 
Carl H. Martini, of the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission. 


PEARL S. BUCK SHARES WITH US HER RE- 
flections after seeing The March of Time 
feature, Inside Nazi Germany. (Page 167.) 
Writing out of a mind and heart stirred by 
the millions of human beings enduring, and 
even enjoying, ‘the security of a cage,’ she 
warns that a man on horseback is no lasting 
solution for insecurity. Pearl S. Buck needs 
no introduction to Americans. Everyone 
knows her novels; and we like to think that 
her article, On Discovering America, pub- 
lished in Survey Graphic last June, will not 
soon be forgotten. Widely reprinted and 
quoted, it stands as a/message of patience, 
tolerance and good will addressed to the 
diverse racial, religious and political groups 
which make the United States. 


EVEN IF PINS AND NEEDLES WEREN'T A 
sell-out it would be worth writing about, so 
we go backstage with the garment workers 
on page 172. Morris Gilbert, who does the 
job, recently returned to the United States 
after four years in Paris as NEA correspon- 
dent. Before that he worked on the New 
York Times, Herald Tribune, and in London 
as assistant to Raymond Gram Swing, on 
the New York Evening Post foreign staff. 


Among Ourselves 


A Correction 


IN PiTTsBURGH STuDIES ITSELF (FEBRUARY 
Survey Graphic), Margaret F. Byington 
credited the Pittsburgh Federation of Social 
Agencies with initiating the project. A let- 
ter from R. Templeton Smith, chairman of 
the Citizens’ Committee for Social Study 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, cor- 
rects and expands this statement. It was the 
Welfare Fund, now the Community Fund, 
that first proposed the study; and at its re- 
quest the Federation joined in enlisting the 
financial support of the Buhl Foundation. 
On recommendation of the Delegate Body 
of the Federation, a joint committee was 
appointed from the W’elfare Fund and the 
Federation, which elected seven members 
from the community at large and in turn 
became the Citizens’ Committee. 


Social Hygiene Advances 


EARLY IN FEBRUARY THE CAMPAIGN 
igainst the venereal diseases in the United 
States was dramatized by the second an- 
ual observance of Social Hygiene Day. 
At the dinner of the American Social Hy- 
tiene Association in New York the William 
Freeman Snow Medal for distinguished 
ervice to humanity in social hygiene was 
resented to Dr. Edward L. Keyes. On many 
ronts progress was reported in the fight to 
tamp out syphilis and gonorrhea. In Wash- 
ngton a House bill (HR9047) introduced 
9y Mr. Bulwinkle and an identical Senate 


bill (S3290) introduced by Mr. La Follette 
propose the extension of federal activity in 
the investigation and control of these dis- 
eases. Under these bills the U. S. Public 
Health Service would be authorized to allot 
federal funds to states, counties and other 
political subdivisions, beginning with $3 
million next year and gradually increasing 
to $25 million as the program gets under 
way. Both bills are now in committee. 

The American Social Hygiene Association 
has brought out a special educational edi- 
tion of Surgeon General Thomas Parran’s 
book, Shadow on the Land—Syphilis, a com- 
prehensive and brilliant expansion of his his- 
tory-making article published in Survey 
Graphic and Reader's Digest in 1936. Priced 
at $1 postpaid (in quantity lots, $9 a 
dozen; $65 a hundred, plus transportation) 
the first printing of 5000 is rapidly nearing 
exhaustion. This edition is not available 
in bookstores. It is designed for wide dis- 
tribution among professional, welfare, and 
educational groups. 


Dr. Parran to Be Survey Speaker 


AS ONE OF THE INSTRUMENTS THAT GAVE 
momentum to the renewed drive against the 
venereal diseases, Survey Graphic announces 
for publication in the next issue an article 
by Surgeon General Parran, appraising 
health demonstrations and recent develop- 
ments in the South. 

Coinciding with the publication of that 
article Dr. Parran will be in New York 
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City, as guest speaker at the annual meeting 
of Survey Associates. Friends and readers, 
as well as cooperating members of Survey 
Associates are invited to apply at once for 
cards of admission to the meeting. A very 
brief business session will precede Dr. Par- 
ran’s address. The meeting will be held at 
99 Park Avenue. The date is March 28 at 
four p. m. 


Home Town Boy Returns 


To THE Epiror: I am prompted to write 
you this morning “after the night before” 
of our 15th Anniversary of the Council of 
Social Agencies because of its implications 
for the Survey Graphic. 

While searching in my mind for a speaker 
for the occasion—happily—the forward 
looking articles of the Survey came to my 
rescue. Why not invite Dr. Douglass Orr, 
now of the Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kan., 
and author of your most interesting articles 
on the British medical system? Why not 
have a home town boy who has made good 
come back to us and tell us at first-hand 
about his study and observations? This idea 
was perfectly normal—to me—but not to 
some of the medical profession, and thereby 
hangs my tale. 

Oddly enough, while at a luncheon called 
for the purpose of developing plans for a 
group hospital insurance program which the 
medical profession has approved, the news 
of our invitation to Douglass Orr got out. 
I could see frowns upon the brows of our 
medical fraternity. An executive, like a mule, 
keeps his ears flapping around for all that 
he can hear. In the distance I heard one 
leader of the County Medical Society say, 
“We will just get a group and go see his 
father and tell him it won't help him pro- 
fessionally if his son talks about the British 
medical system. We don’t want any propa- 
gandizing here.’ You see, Douglass is the 
son of one of Lincoln’s most reputable and 
distinguished orthopedic surgeons. Well, the 
fat was in the fire and I was about to be 
without a speaker. The old question of free 
speech, liberty, etc., was going with the 
wind. 

A local group was about to deny this com- 
munity the privilege of hearing about the 
British medical programs, as if we weren't 
learning about them, and could not learn 
more, through other sources. The secretary’s 
mulish instincts came to the fore again, he 
would review Dr. Orr’s articles in the 
Survey if necessary—the subject of the talk 
must go on—even if the speaker was per- 
suaded by his brother medicos “to regret 
his inability to attend.” Through contacts 
with certain individuals—and medical men 
too—the show went on. Dr. Douglass Orr 
gave us a very interesting talk before the 
largest gathering we have ever had for an 
annual meeting, and freedom of speech and 
free assemblage was saved again. 

At the speakers’ table were the proud 
parents of Douglass, and among the audi- 
ence were sisters, aunts, uncles, school teach- 
ers from the grades through the university, 
as well as prominent medical men, business 
men, and social workers—in fact, a cross 
section of community life. 

The speech, obviously, was not incendiary 
—not even to the medical group who at- 
tended. (The chairman of the County Med- 

(Continued on page 191) 


ANDREW FURUSETH The dauntless “Old Viking,” who headed the International Sez 
1854 - 1938 men’s Union from 1908 until his death in January, launched an 

led the long fight which resulted in the seamen’s act of 1915. Hi 

Photograph by last public appearance in 1934 was to remind the seamen, “We ar 
Dorothea Lange in the thick of a great evolution from slavery to freedom. 
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When We Choose Health Insurance 


by DOUGLASS W. ORR, M.D. and JEAN WALKER ORR 


This is the fourth test tube the Orrs have held up for Survey 
Graphic readers—filled with their findings as to British Health In- 
surance. They have shown how doctors and workers alike, and the 


public at large, want more and not less of it and why. That is 


not the story we are accustomed to hear, much less such keen, 


poised, outspoken discussion as this of some of the choices all 


of us in the United States may soon be considering ourselves. 


AMERICA IS BECOMING INTERESTED IN HEALTH INSURANCE. 
The Social Security Board is studying the subject; the 
American Medical Association still officially condemns 
it; the American Federation of Labor has endorsed it; 
important medical bodies in Michigan and California 
have approved experimenting with it; bills to establish 
it have been introduced into Congress and at least five 
state legislatures; and President Roosevelt is known to 
have discussed its possibilities with the famous Mayo 
brothers and others. Foreign observers tell us that it is 
inevitable, and some observers at home speculate on how 
imminent it may be. 

Let us pretend, in view of all this, that health insurance 
is bound to come. Or, if you prefer, let us forebode it, or 
pray for it, according to your bent. Or, if not health 
insurance, at least some large scale extension of our public 
health services. In any case, is there anything in the Eng- 
lish experience that it would be good for us to know now 
in its bearing on American developments? The answer is 
“yes,” of course; human experience is always instructive, 
and if we do not discover anything that we might wish 
to imitate, perhaps we may find much to avoid. 

The first lesson for America lies in the very fact of 
health insurance in England. National Health Insurance 
there is over twenty-five years old and is “a going con- 
cern.” It has of course been modified. Two official studies 
of it have been made—the Royal Commission (1926) and 
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the Scottish Committee (1936)—as well as numerous in- 
vestigations by doctors, economists, and sociologists. The 
sum total of the evidence proves, as we have seen in the 
earlier articles in this series, that in England at least there 
is a scheme of health insurance that works and, as far as 
it goes, is generally accepted. 


Too OFTEN WE ARE TOLD THAT HEALTH INSURANCE HAS FAILED 
wherever it has been tried; that it is state medicine, and 
that all state medicine is abhorrent; that health insurance 
means contract practice, and that contract practice is al- 
ways degrading to the practice of medicine. Altogether 
the picture of health insurance as it is usually presented 
on this side of the Atlantic is a fearsome one. It is con- 


tended: 


That government will dictate to the doctors. 

That medicine will become the football of politics. 

That the personal relationship between doctor and patient 
will be destroyed. 

That such a system will kill initiative. 

That it will mean an inferior grade of medical service. 


But we found nothing of that sort in England, and. we 
feel that the British form of health insurance avoids in 
large measure all of these contentions. Rather than 
theorize on them, let us do a more positive thing—com- 


pare the actualities of the British scheme with the ten 
principles laid down by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, to be observed in organizing medical service for 
low income groups in the United States. (See opposite.) 
One might almost suspect that British National Health 
Insurance was deliberately designed to conform to these 
American principles were it not for the fact that it ante- 
dates them by a quarter of a century. 


Defects of the British Scheme 


Tue ENGLISH THEMSELVES RECOGNIZE TWO IMPORTANT DE- 
fects in National Health Insurance as well as its statu- 
tory limitations: (1) medical benefit—that the panels of 
many doctors are too large for the highest quality of 
medical care and (2) cash benefit—that the Approved 
Society system of “instirance carriers” has many draw- 
backs. 

By 1926 the minority report of the British Royal Com- 
mission on National Health Insurance recommended the 
abolition of all Approved Societies. Yet we encountered 
even a Labour party expert who feels that there should 
be a buffer between the state and the insured population. 
The old Friendly Societies filled an important place in 
the lives of their members. If their values could be 
preserved under a nation-wide scheme of health insurance, 
there are many who would vote to keep them. Actual 
experience in England has been that the Friendly and 
Trade Union Societies have lost ground. They have given 
way before the more aggressive industrial societies whose 
agents are always on hand to “handle the cards” and who 
use the contacts of their health insurance work to sell 
policies of other kinds for the private insurance companies 
which sponsor them. The resulting picture is not a happy 
one. 

A less questionable, but nonetheless trying, consequence 
of the Approved Society system is the undependability of 
additional benefits. Glasses, dentures and other extras 
hang not so much on when or where they are needed as 
on whether a patient’s society has a surplus. 

In the United States, Friendly Societies are negligible, 
and we may tackle the question of insurance carriers 
afresh. We do have, however, great life and industrial 
insurance companies which might wish to muscle in on 
an American system. We should decide in advance there- 
fore whether we wish to establish public administrations 
or entrust our scheme to regulated private carriers. If we 
were to imitate the Approved Societies at all, it would 
certainly be desirable to avoid the marked inequalities in 
benefits which mar the British system. Aside from the 
question of whether or not to admit the big private and 
mutual companies, the question in the United States 
would likely be one of centralization versus decentraliza- 
tion; that is, a federal system or control by states or re- 
gions. One English authority, we recall, suggested that 
insurance societies should be organized on a geographical 
basis with about a million or so in each community unit. 
That would still leave us with a situation making for in- 
equality of benefit—due to the differential morbidity of a 
million agricultural workers in some midwestern area as 
against a million industrial workers in a center such as 
Detroit. ; 

Indeed, if an American scheme were developed along 
state rather than federal lines, quite different arrange- 
ments might have to be made in predominantly agricul- 
tural states as opposed to predominantly industrial states. 
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So the question is whether, starting fresh, we should 
not act on British experience rather than British precedent 
and not even attempt to set up a system of more or less 
autonomous insurance societies. So far as medical bene- 
fits go (that is the general practitioner service the insured 
worker is entitled to in case of sickness) the British Medi- 
cal Association has successfully insisted that under N.H.L 
it should be divorced from the Approved Societies and 
we can be sure that American doctors would do the same. 
So far as cash benefits go (to make up in part for lost 
wages) it will be remembered that Arthur Greenwood, 
former Minister of Health, pointed out to us there is no 


need to create a new and elaborate set of agencies simply — 
to handle them. It would seem much more reasonable for ~ 
us, at any rate, to turn to the administrations already set ~ 


up under unemployment compensation and old age in- 
surance and to equip them to handle the cash benefits 


of health insurance as well. Or, if this would not prove © 
feasible, we could develop other governmental agencies ~ 


best adapted to the new scheme. 


Old Limitations That Will Go 


‘TURNING TO THE STATUTORY LIMITATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 


health insurance scheme, what do we find? The answer 


is, of course, that we find widespread expectation of — 


change. The principles of health insurance have been ac- 
cepted and the time has come—indeed, more than come— 
for extensions of those principles. For one thing, there is 
an impressive bank of opinion—lay and medical—that the 
medical service must be made available to dependents of 
the insured population. For another, that the range of 
medical benefits should include specialist care, up-to-date 
laboratory facilities, universal dental benefit, and so on. 
And third—only here it is lay rather than medical opin- 
ion that is insurgent—that the upper income limit of com- 


pulsory insurance should be raised from £250 to, say, © 


£400. These are the three great expectations! 

England has found that a scheme of health insurance 
with a general practitioner service limited to wage earners 
is good, but not good enough; the present demand is for 
a complete medical service available both to wage earners 
and their dependents—and to include some 80 percent of 
the total population. 

So we must raise other questions: Should an American 
scheme of health insurance also begin by providing a lim- 
ited medical service for a limited number of the lower 
income group? That is, only wage earners? Or should we 
at the outset provide a complete medical service for all 
members of families of limited means? The English ex- 
perience suggests going “whole hog” at the outset. 
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In the first place, the English are being driven by pub- ' 
lic demand to the provision of the more complete medical _ 


service. There is evidence (cited in the Report of the — 


Committee on the Scottish Health Services) that even 


from a strictly economic point of view, it is wasteful to — 


confine insurance medical care to the services of the gen- 


eral practitioner. It is wasteful because there are more days — 
of incapacity and lost wages, of medical expense and cash — 
benefits to be reckoned with because of the lack of pro- 


vision for hospital care and consultants. Any doctor would 


feel it wise to provide from the outset as complete a medi- — 


cal service as is possible. 

The English have found also that while many insured 
wage earners, themselves protected by N.H.L, can afford 
private medical care for their dependent wives and chil- 
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A Decalogue of American Medicine 
Annotated with British Realities 


How British Health Insurance stacks up with the ‘Ten Commandments of the AMA,” drawn up by a special committee of 


the House of Delegates of the American Medical Association in 1934, revised in 1935 and reaffirmed in its Journal in 1937. 


t All features of medical service in 
e any method of medical practice 
should be under the control of the 
medical profession. No other body or 
individual is legally or educationally 
equipped to exercise such control. 


Under National Health Insurance 
in England, while purely administra- 
tive details are in the hands of admin- 
istrators, matters of medical practice 
and policy are in the hands of the 
doctors. The British Medical Asso- 
ciation and the Insurance Acts Com- 
mittee, nationally, and the Panel 
Committees, locally, in fact control 
the purely medical aspects of the Eng- 
lish health insurance scheme. 


2 No third party must be permitted 
¢ to come between the patient and his 
physician in any medical relation. All 
responsibility for the character of 
medical service must be borne by the 
profession. 


Under NHI, no third party can 
come between patient and doctor 
without the permission of the patient, 
and, under the English scheme, when 
a question arises concerning contin- 
uing or stopping payment of cash 
benefits, the only third party is an- 
other doctor who acts as medical ref- 
eree. But the patient cannot be forced 
to submit to a second doctor’s exami- 
nation. In the vast majority of cases, 
however, the traditional doctor-patient 
relation obtains. Under NHI, also, 
the panel doctors of a given area bear 
the responsibility for the character of 
the insurance medical service, and this 
is expressed through their Panel Com- 
mittee as well as through their repre- 
sentation on the Insurance Committee. 


3 Patients must have absolute free- 
¢ dom to choose a legally qualified 
doctor of medicine who will serve them 
from among all those qualified to prac- 
tice and who are willing to give service. 


This of course is precisely the ar- 
rangement under the English “panel 
system.” Moreover, patients may 
change doctors at will. The range of 
choice in England is virtually as wide 
as the number of general practition- 
ers, since almost all of them accept 
insured persons under the conditions 
of insurance practice. 

4 The method of giving the service 
© must retain a permanent, confiden- 


tial relation between the patient and a 
“family physician.” This relation must 
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be the fundamental and dominating 
feature of any system. 

The English system certainly lives 
up to this principle. Regional Medical 
Officers, who are themselves doctors, 
inspect panel doctors’ records, not in 
violation of the confidential relation 
between doctor and patient, but sim- 
ply to insure that the doctor is keep- 
ing records and to gather statistics of 
the service rendered by panel doctors. 
This is done with the full consent of 
the British Medical Association which 
urges its members to cooperate in 
keeping full records of panel atten- 
dances. And certainly relationships 
are far more confidential than those 
of most American industrial insur- 
ance practices in which insurance rec- 
ords are made in triplicate, passing 
through the hands of three or four 
secretaries and one or two investiga- 
tors (all non-medical persons), as well 
as several physicians and assistant 
medical directors. The panel doctor is 
normally the “family doctor” in Eng- 
land, and the ideal of the British 
Medical Association and of many 
workers is to have NHI extended to 
include the entire family group in 
the medical service. 


5 All medical phases of all institu- 
* tions involved in the medical ser- 
vice should be under professional con- 
trol, it being understood that hospital 
service and medical service should be 
considered separately ... etc. 


This principle does not apply di- 
rectly to NHI in which medical ser- 
vice is thus far limited to a general 
practitioner service. Neither NHI nor 
proposals for extending it violate the 
spirit of the principle. 

In whatever way the cost of 

¢ medical service may be distributed, 

it should be paid for by the patient 

in accordance with his income status 

and in a manner that is mutually satis- 
factory. 

Under NHI the workers’ contribu- 
tions are not graduated as much as 
they might be, but they are generally 
regarded as fair. Many would be will- 
ing to pay more for a more complete 
service and larger cash benefits. We 
do not recall dissatisfaction with this 
aspect of NHI except that doctors 
press for a higher capitation fee. 


yl! Medical service must have no con- 
¢ nection with any cash benefits. 


Under NHI the medical service and 
the cash benefits have been widely 
separated. The panel doctor does 
issue certificates, but these are only 
memoranda for the Approved Socie- 
ties to pay cash benefits; they do not 
have the force of a draft or order. The 
Approved Societies, on the other hand, 
cannot coerce the panel doctors. If the 
societies refuse to pay benefits, the 
insured person has the right of ap- 
peal to an impartial committee; if a 
medical question is involved, a medi- 
cal referee steps in; but only with the 
knowledge of the patient’s doctor and 
the consent of the patient. 


8 Any form of medical service should 

° include within its scope all legally 
qualified doctors of medicine of the 
locality covered by its operation who 
wish to give service under the condi- 
tions established. 


Again, of course, this is what the 
British scheme does. Any qualified 
(i.e. legally accredited) general prac- 
titioner may enter the panel service, 
and most have done so. 


9 Systems for the relief of low in- 
* come classes should be limited 
strictly to those below the "comfort 
level” standard of incomes. 


NHI is compulsory only for work- 
ers with incomes of less than £250 a 
year. Just what “comfort level” may 
be is capable of many definitions. 
10 There should be no restrictions 

* on treatment or prescribing not 


formulated and enforced by the organ- 
ized medical profession. 


The medical service under NHI is 
limited by law to what is within the 
competence of an average general 
practitioner. This has been accepted 
by the British medical profession, and 
the doctors themselves have come to 
agree upon what lies within this range 
of services. While doctors are urged 
to keep prescribing costs low, medical 
indications govern the writing of pre- 
scriptions for each case. While en- 
forcement of NHI regulations lies 
ultimately with the Ministry of 
Health, in actual practice the doctors 
control the disciplinary machinery 
and are said to be more strict than 
the Ministry itself would be. There is 
nothing in NHI that conflicts with 
the spirit of the above principle. 
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dren, by no means all of them can do so. Large numbers 
of dependents must appeal to Public Assistance, to charit- 
able dispensaries, or to public or voluntary hospitals. 
But many of these workers would be both able and will- 
ing to pay a little higher contribution for N.HI. if the 
medical service could be extended to take care of their 
dependents. Certainly the public could afford to increase 
its contribution (through an increased Exchequer grant) 
since taxpayers and charitable givers are already carrying 
a share of the cost in a hundred devious and roundabout 
ways. 

Under existing conditions it is unfortunate that large 
numbers of the wives and children of insured workers 
have to be what we in the U.S.A. call “clinic cases.” For 
these families, there is ‘no family doctor; and from the 
doctor’s point of view, family practice tends to be broken 
up. Most American doctors would agree with their Eng- 
lish contemporaries that it would be much better if every 
household had its own medical attendant—and that when 
needed more specialized medical aid should be secured 
through this family doctor and with his advice. An Amer- 
ican scheme should from its inception, therefore, offer a 
more complete medical service and insure that the work- 
er’s family, and not merely the worker himself, should 
be the unit for which medical attendance is provided. 

In cash benefits no less than in medical benefits, we 
must also take account of the family unit. Under the 
present English system, a single person who becomes ill 
may be able to manage quite successfully on fifteen to 
twenty shillings a week sickness benefit, but not so a 
man with a wife and two or three small children. It is 
obvious that family needs when unemployment is due to 
sickness are more pressing than when unemployment is 
due to other causes. N.HLI. offers no family allowances. 
When a worker with several dependents becomes sick, 
the family may be forced to ask for Public Assistance al- 
most at once. This brings into the picture other agencies, 
other officials, and other distractions not excluding the 
odious means test. An adequate scale of family allow- 
ances, if it can be financed and preferably tied up with 
other unemployment benefits, should be an integral part 
of an American scheme from the beginning. 


Future of the General Practitioner 


Wuen THE UNirEp STATES COMES SERIOUSLY TO CONSIDER 
health insurance as a part of its social security program, 
there is another vital question that will confront us: How 
will the American doctor fit into the picture? The British 
scheme, as we have seen, rests upon the general practi- 
tioner. But, more important, virtually all proposals for 
extending and improving the British scheme take it for 
granted that he will remain at the center of the system. 

Those who would extend the insurance medical ser- 
vice to take in the entire family—the British Medical As- 
sociation with its proposals for a general medical service 
for the nation, the members of the recent committee on 
Scottish Health Services, and a majority of socialist doc- 
tors—all have it as a common premise that each family 
shall have its family doctor. They want him to have bet- 
ter consultant arid special diagnostic facilities at his dis- 
posal, to be able to take his patients to a hospital and treat 
them there, to be more closely allied with other public 
health agencies than at present. But they want him to 
remain primarily a general practitioner and family medi- 
cal. counselor, serving when necessary as liaison agent 
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between the sick person and all other available medical 
and health agencies. 

Is this, also, the American ideal? Assuming that it is, 
would it be practicable? There has been a marked swing 
away from general practice in this country and the prob- 
lem of “over-specialization” is certainly more acute here 
than in Great Britain. There is little to attract the young 
American medical graduate into general practice, and 
almost everything—professional prestige, scientific inter- 
est, and remuneration—to induce him to specialize. 

But health insurance might restore the American gen-— 
eral practitioner to his former status. This certainly has 
been the tendency in England where the promise of sta-_ 
bility and adequate remuneration have attracted to gen- 
eral practice more and better trained doctors. 

On the other hand, the plans of many American medi- 
cal reformers call for group practice as the unit of mod-~ 
ern medical service. “Why let a general man play along 
with something he doesn’t understand,” they say, “and 
then refer it to a specialist when it’s too late?” “It’s human 
nature of course to want to hang on to a case. Why not | 
send everyone to a group of specialists in the first place 
and have sicknesses properly diagnosed and treated from 
the onset?” Again important questions: Can we substitute 
“free choice of a clinic” for “free choice of a doctor”; or 
isn’t this freedom of choice as important as we hold? 
Clearly patients show the same implicit confidence in a- 
group as in a single practitioner: look how they flock to - 
the Mayos or Johns Hopkins often without knowing a _ 
single personality on the staff. And group practice does” 
make for medical and economic efficiency. 

But is it a case of family doctor versus a group of spe-_ 
cialists? Group practice can be built around a number of | 
general practitioners—family . doctors—working in col-— 
laboration with specialists. It will be up to our medical 
experts to advise which type or types of medical service 
are best adapted to the:provision of the highest quality 
of medical care for the various areas of the country. Again, - 
however, the problem can be dealt with by writing a flexi-_ 
ble enough law to permit such necessary adjustments. — 

There is a fundamental case for the general practitioner. 
Our sense of the importance of inter-personal relationships » 
in medicine is increasing. Psychological aspects of disease _ 
are better and better understood. The wise physician 
knows his patients as individuals, not merely as “cases” | 
but as human beings and treats them accordingly. Psycho- | 
therapy—treatment of the total personality—is assuming 
an important role in the care of many conditions hitherto | 
regarded as purely organic. Such treatment depends upon — 
an intimate relationship between patient and doctor. Dare 
we, since this is true, plan any extensive reorganization of 
our medical services which will tend to exclude the time- 
honored individual doctor-patient relationship. The Eng- 
lish, in any event, think not; the general practitioner re- 
mains at the center of all their schemes from group prac- 


tice to health insurance; and they do not regard these as 
incompatible. 


Doctors and Public Health Work 


THE ENGLISH GENERAL PRACTITIONER STILL HAS HIS 
troubles. It is not health insurance that worries him, 
however; but the fact that maternity and child welfare 
programs and, to a certain extent, the school medical 
services put the state in competition with him. Many Eng- 
lish doctors have virtually lost (Continued on page 185) 
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Who Can Tell the Gypsies’ Fortune? 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


Throughout the United States Gypsies are treated much as Jews are treated 


in Germany — as outcasts. 


In microcosm they represent the ultimate 


degradation a minority can suffer. Their problem is not new; but neither 


need it be hopeless, to judge from experience abroad. Mr. Weybright in- 


troduces a spokesman of the nomad coppersmiths, now at the end of the 


Gypsy trail. 
STEVE KasLoy was BORN FIFTY YEARS AGO BESIDE A GREEN LANE 
in Lowndes County, Georgia. He grew up in tent and cara- 
van, always on the move. Married at an early age, he never 
spent a day of his life in school. Today he lives on the Bow- 
ery, and he and all his household are on relief. He is the 
acknowledged “Rye” of a hundred nomad Gypsy families— 
seven hundred men, women and children—who are on relief 
in New York. They cost the state and city at least $50,000 a 
year. Steve Kaslov deplores this melancholy end of the Gypsy 
trail as genuinely as the most cynical taxpayer. And, as a 
spokesman for his people, he is determined to do something 
about it. “ee 

The Gypsies are less handy at reading their own fortune 
than that of others, but Steve predicts it will not be spent on 
the road. As he sees it, it wasn’t the automobile that ruined 
Gypsy life, but motorcycle policemen. In county after county, 
state after state, troopers whisk unwanted Gypsies over the 
boundary, till they land in a city where at least they are 
tolerated. 

Steve tells of one such journey. “We were not allowed to 
stop for rations. Childrens was crying in the back seat of the 
car. Womens was crying. The second car of our family had 
a flat tire. It stopped and was lost from us for weeks.” Real 
tears run down his cheeks at the bitter memory of that 
experience. 

Add to motorcycles, today’s aluminum and alloys that re- 
quire no coppersmithing, paper money, and the depression 
itself, and you will get an inkling of the forces that have 
brought Steve where he is. To his tribe in New York must 
be added thousands more that belong to the wandering cop- 
persmiths throughout the country. At least five thousand of 
them regard Steve Kaslov—self-promoted by force of charac- 
ter to the role of chief, or king, as Rye is popularly transla- 
ted—as their spokesman. For those in New York his decisions 
have the sway, if not the absolute enforceability, of law. 

Twenty years ago he led 125 Gypsies into Mexico. There 
they dealt in horses, told fortunes and mended the pots and 
kettles of the large plantations. At the time, the resources of 
that one band amounted to $750,000. That sort of excursion 
cannot be repeated. The whole wide world of lanes and fields 
bristles with barriers of prejudice. 

As a skilled coppersmith Steve Kaslov can show copies of 
contracts for work done through the years for schools, ho- 


tels, restaurants, and laundries—mending stock pots, steam ~ 


tables, mixing vats and so on. Moreover he can exhibit au- 
thentic duplicate invoices, demonstrating that Gypsies have 
handled jobs totaling as much as $16,950.22, for example, for 
the Arlington Mills, at Lawrence, Mass., back in 1921; and 
in that same year, $10,137.87 worth of work for the Waltham 
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Bleachery and Dye Works at Waltham, Mass. As recently 
as 1934 the Worcester Bleach and Dye Works, of Worcester, 
Mass., gave the Gypsies a flattering testimonial after they had 
tinned several large dry-cans. These random evidences that 
have been saved show versatility and an aggressive search 
for jobs, from tea rooms to the du Pont Company and the 
Childs restaurant chain. 

In the old days, such work was suited to rovers. A month 
or two in one place, and the men would complete all avail- 
able jobs; and move on. The women would likewise exhaust 
the fortune telling market, and seek new clients to conquer. 
Today a new generation of purchasing agents and foremen, 
who order things done through requisitions and trade union 
men, don’t wait for itinerant tinkers. The ascendency of 
aluminum and alloys has limited opportunity, too. No longer 
can Steve Kaslov proudly deposit gold coins as bond for the 
return of factory equipment. When the government called 
in gold, the Gypsies soon spent the paper money that was 
given them, due partly to hard times and partly to the high 
overhead expense of automobile travel in longer and longer 
quests for a living. 

Steve Kaslov believes that his tribe of Gypsies could do 
more than $50,000 worth of public work annually to recom- 
pense the government for its relief expenditures. One Gypsy 
has worked faithfully for several years on the copper work 
at Bellevue Hospital. But Steve’s hopes are dashed by the 
very proper circumstance that city work is let on bids, to 
responsible firms; and also by the fact that Gypsy copper- 
smiths, if transferred to work relief rolls, simply cannot 
perform under the direction of machine-trained foremen. 
Gypsy coppersmithing is unique in that it is done by a group, 
who work communally as bees. Few outsiders have ever been 
permitted to see the mysteries of their fitful method, handed 
down from father to son, whereby, without reference to 
mathematics, even complicated conic sections can be accu- 


rately shaped. They loathe rivets and solder and other make- 
shifts, 


“Gypsies Are People” 


ALTHOUGH HE CANNOT READ OR WRITE, THE MOST PRECIOUS 
item Steve Kaslov possesses is a brief case that bulges with 
correspondence—copies of letters that he has dictated and of 
the replies from public and private agencies that he has 
sought to interest in adjusting his people to modern times. 

The President and Mrs. Roosevelt replied with cordial 
letters from the White House, regretfully holding out no 
possibility of the federal government finding a solution of 
the Gypsy problem or any of its agencies being helpful. 
Steve nevertheless treasures their puzzled, but sympathetic, 
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correspondence. When Franklin D. Roosevelt was governor 
of New York, Steve once called upon him. Of that inter- 
view he says: 

“Mr. Roosevelt is deep. He mentioned things no outsider 
knows about my people.” 

Ordinarily it is the other way round, and it is a politician 
who consults a Gypsy. A prominent U.S. Senator is said to 
have refrained from going abroad, despite an interest in foreign 
affairs, because a Gypsy advised him not to cross the water, 

Steve Kaslov is a huge individual, with an abundant 
heritage of the weather-beaten dignity that the Gypsy folk 
brought out of India more than five hundred years ago. He 
does not speak of his people as storybook figures. To him 
they are simply human beings. In his single-minded zeal for 
the improvement of their condition he almost employs the 
jargon of a welfare worker. He could easily'acquire it, for 
unlettered as he is, he is a linguist. Besides English and the 
Romany tongue he also speaks Russian and Spanish. What 
he says about the problems of the Gypsies is easily broken 
down into such categories as delinquents, dependents and 
defectives. 

Delinquency is relative, and Steve does not condone such 
lapses as fortune tellers sometimes have when they are more 
interested in the bulge of a wallet than the bump on a cra- 
nium. More and more frequently, however, Gypsies are 
arrested for vagrancy, or simply on suspicion, or for vio- 
lation of a zoning law, or for begging or telling 
fortunes although on the same streets panhandlers 
and fortune telling tea rooms are permitted to flour- 
ish. Several Gypsies have turned to racketeering 
among their own people, and their escapades have 
given all the nomads a bad name. A few years ago 
Steve himself was the victim of a frame-up engi- 
neered by the notorious Tene Bimbo, a genuine 
Gypsy desperado, and sentenced to Sing Sing. The 
sentence was promptly reversed on appeal. Charles 
H. Tuttle, former U.S. attorney, was convinced of 
Steve’s innocence of the Bimbo charge of robbery 
and handled the case for him. 

Where fortune telling by Gypsy women is pro- 
hibited by law, and where Gypsy men cannot find 
employment at their trade of coppersmithing, it is 
almost inevitable that Gypsies beg or become public 
charges. Most alternatives lie beyond the law. It 
should, of course, be more widely known than it is 
that the nomads practically never commit a crime 
of violence, and have never made a habit of carry- 
ing weapons. 

To Steve Kaslov the misfortunes of Gypsy life 
that should really arouse the compassion of public- 
spirited citizens are illiteracy and sickness. These 
twin woes are related to the institution of child 
marriage which is common among them. For all 
their gaminesque sophistication Gypsy children, even 
if married at the age of twelve or thirteen, are igno- 
rant; they refuse to endure the ridicule of public 
school pupils half their age and size. They stay 
home. And as ignorance is perpetuated in the un- 
healthy and confining city environment in which 
they are now forced to live, they cling to many of 
the ancient folkways. Most of them avoid doctors, 
clinics and hospitals except in cases of extreme 
emergency. . ; 

On the other hand, happily for the Gypsies, their 
atavistic handicaps are matched by some extraordi- 
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nary talents. The amazing social inheritance which has kept 
them a people, through the dispersion and persecution of the 
centuries, does not include religion, literature or recorded 
history. What they have is a tradition, a way of life. They 
are votaries of nature, the eternal children of mankind, with 
a wild urge to freedom and a disregard of abstract ideas. 
They created and interpreted the national music of Hun- 
gary. They gave Russia and Spain many of their songs and 
dances. And, in the more humble, practical metal crafts, 
they have a knack that has never been allowed to die out. 


When Nomads Settle Down 


LONG BEFORE RELIEF FUNDS ENABLED NEEDY GyPSIES TO KEEP 
alive in the cities where they had been driven by inhospitable 
rural communities, Kaslov evolved a plan to prevent the de- 
generation of a group of his people in New Jersey. In 1931 
he was instrumental in incorporating them as the Red Dress 
Association. Red Dress is descriptive of the brilliant garments 
which the womenfolk of his particular tribe wear. The pur- 
pose of that curious guild was stated to be the abolition of 
child marriage, the establishment of a Gypsy colony where 
the children could go to school, where the fortune tellers 
could be licensed and responsible, where the men could have 
a permanent workshop in which to ply their trade. At the 
time Kaslov had in mind a village where tourists would learn 
to know and admire the best qualities of Gypsy life as they 
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Steve Kaslov faces the past and future generations of his people 
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Gy psy Youth 
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Brief childhood. The girl with marriage kerchief 
on her head is the bride of the boy bending over dog 


Coppersmith’s daughter — a typical fortune teller New ways, new clothes, but never a day in school 


do in parts of Europe. He was undoubtedly inspired by the 
success of Michael II, a Russian Gypsy who has organized a 
number of the Gypsies in Poland into a sort of industrial 
union which collects dues, enforces responsibility upon no- 
mads, and negotiates with the government and to a certain 
extent with employers. For lack of funds and Gypsy sup- 
port, Kaslov’s plan fell through. But he still has an archi- 
tect’s drawing of the proposed colony, complete with shops, 
cafes and a school. Designed in the Russian style with turrets 
and an imposing gateway, it was drawn under his direction. 

The Red Dress Gypsies, although not now a definite mem- 
bership group, are a loose-knit tribe that numbers nearly 
five thousand nomads scattered in small groups throughout 
the United States. Nearly a thousand of them, counting the 
children, are in New York City, three quarters of them on 
relief. They are all coppersmiths, the residue of a migration 
from Russia, usually by way of Spain and England, that 
began after our civil war and ended in 1914. 


A CAREFUL CALCULATION, BASED ON MANY ESTIMATES, INDICATES 
that there are about 100,000 Gypsies in the United States. 
At least half of them are merged, almost beyond identifica‘ 
tion, into the general population. Of the remainder, there are 
about 30,000 nomads. The nomads are easily distinguishable 
from the Hungarian Gypsy musicians that one finds in res- 
taurants; or the colonized Rumanian Gypsies in Queens, 
N. Y., Berwyn, Ill., and several places in California. The 
Hungarian musicians live a conventional life and their 
problems are simply the problems of all musicians. The Ru- 
manian Gypsies in New York, formerly bear-leaders and 
monkey-trainers, are settled in two small colonies, on city 
land, in Maspeth, Queens. They built their houses themselves. 
In winter the two villages are desolate and unattractive be- 
cause of the swampy nature of the surface-drained ground 
which was formerly a dump; but in summer their tiny cot- 
tages, though far from ideal housing, are pleasantly home- 
like and picturesque. Most of them, however, are on home 
relief or WPA. The school-bred generation now growing up 
will have to test the advantages of their semi-isolated life. 

The nomad coppersmiths are different. Deeper in their 
culture and more skilled in their trade, most of them are 
second generation American citizens, although they have 
great difficulty proving it for lack of proper records. 

To Steve Kasloy it seems a shameful thing that these peo- 
ple have never been adjusted to American life. In his early 
twenties he was made poignantly sensitive of their handicaps 
when, in the state of Mississippi, he was initiated into the 
Masonic order. Still a lodge member in good standing, he 
confesses that his inability to read the oath at the time of 
his initiation was a humiliation which he still feels. 

“I’m ’shamed to go to school now. Just like the childrens. 
If a colony of my peoples lived close together, it would be 
different. Landlords don’t like Gypsies—and we can’t just 
decide to move into the same block. They won’t have us.” 

Relief reports confirm this statement, indicating that some 
families have moved seventeen times in two years, evicted 
on complaint of neighbors, police or health officers. 

Steve is disturbed by the lack of self-discipline among the 
Gypsies and by the vagaries and ignorance which often make 
it difficult for them to cooperate with welfare investigators. 

“We're citizens, we must live by the law,” he says. “We 
must be married by American law—get rid of child marriage, 
which is bad for childrens and bad for health and keeps us 
down.” Steve is against the ancient Gypsy practice of dual 
names, too; most nomad Gypsies, like actresses, have a family 
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name and a trade name, which is very confusing and sus- 
picious in a day and age of interchanged municipal records. 

Gypsies cannot become law-abiding, or law-respecting, with- 
out sympathetic help. In New York, as in other places, the 
law is often applied to them with needless cruelty. Only a 
few weeks ago a five-weeks’ old nursing baby died of starva- 
tion in an unheated room when the mother, who was arrested 
on a charge of stealing a wallet, was held in the custody of 
the police for three days. Whatever the outcome of that hum- 
ble tragedy in a Gypsy household, will any city official have 
time to bother about it? Gypsies swing no votes. 


Where Gypsies Are Given a Hand 


IN A CATACLYSMIC WORLD, THE PROBLEM OF STEVE KasLov AND 
his people may seem trivial. But to ignore or to continue to 
persecute a group of uneducated, underprivileged people who 
have a way of getting into trouble because they are driven 
outside the law and opportunity of a nation, seems cruel 
indeed. There must be some way to conserve their singular 
tradition, assist them to get rid of what is obsolete about it, 
and encourage them on the constructive side. 

Elsewhere in the world Gypsy problems have been ap- 
proached in two ways: by the sympathetic assistance of in- 
dividuals and groups who have interested public and_pri- 
vate agencies in the welfare of this pathetic, primitive 
minority; and by governments, local and national. 

In Great Britain Gypsies are a picturesque national institu- 
tion. Hawkers and caravans are licensed, and their rights 
preserved. In Hungary and Czechoslovakia the occupants of 
movable dwellings are registered; and Gypsy guilds, with 
responsible leaders, aid the authorities. In Russia, when 
Gypsies of the very same description as Steve Kaslov failed 
to adjust themselves suddenly to collectivization in farms, 
factories and lumber camps, the soviet authorities relaxed 
their policy temporarily, and attempted to solve the nomad 
question gradually. The most exciting experiment has been 
the Gypsy Theater in Moscow, an ethnographic chorus, 
which has produced many operas and interpretative forms of 
the classics. Several years ago there were over forty Gypsies 
in the medical school at Smolensk. In the Caucasus one entire 
village soviet is composed of Gypsies. Even in Germany the 
Gypsies are provided with schools and camping depots. 

Obviously, in a country like the United States, composed 
of diverse racial groups, many of which present a unique 
unemployment and relief problem, no special favors can be 
granted to Gypsies, But neither can they be neglected or 
forced off the roads without a place to go. 

Steve Kaslov is one of the very few Gypsies who have 
ever championed the nomads in this country. He has brought 
their problems before welfare and educational authorities, in 
terms of shelter, health, education. Their present urgent 
problem is relief for the needy. 

Steve Kaslov’s idea of a colony is ambitious perhaps. But, 
modified, and supervised as a small demonstration with rela- 
ted families, it is a proposal that deserves serious thought. 
During the World’s Fair in New York, some property owner 
in the city or along one of the highways on the outskirts 
might risk land or buildings in a temporary venture, under 
strict regulation of a lay group in cooperation with welfare, 
education and law enforcement officials. A philanthropist 
who could give modest help to such a project would have 
the satisfaction of beholding, at least, an original experiment 
with a singular class of people who, as outcasts, have already 
contributed more to, and asked less of, society than many of 
its most securely established members. 


Cotton and the Unions 


by HERMAN WOLF 


A first-hand report on the CIO campaign to organize the southern textile 


workers — the methods and strategy of unions and of employers, and 


the outcome to date, told in terms of the industry and the South. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF COTTON GOODS OVERSHADOWS ALL 
industry in the South. Two thirds of the nation’s cotton 
textile operatives—270,000 workers—are employed in Ala- 
bama, Georgia and the Carolinas. Here they comprise 
more than 50 percent of all wage earners engaged in 
industry. They work in mills widely scattered in rural 
areas; two hundred thousand of them live in towns of 
less than 10,000 population. These millhands are being 
approached by organizers from the Textile Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, a subsidiary of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. What welcome is the TWOC re- 
ceiving from them and from their communities? 

In tackling cotton, the CIO is incurring the active op- 
position of all the combined interests of southern capital, 
for Southland is Cottonland in field and factory. Indus- 
trialist, banker, utility magnate, plantation owner, mer- 
chant, newspaper publisher—all thrive on cotton. Their 
Congressmen have blocked federal wage-hour legislation, 
and they aim to halt the CIO tenant union in the cotton 
field, and textile union in the cotton factory. 

TWOC activities present a peculiar paradox. In some 
mills progress is slow; workers are either antagonistic or 
apathetic. They are isolated in small company villages 
where they have been cut off from trade union traditions; 
they can only remember previous union defeats. In other 
mills, however, the response is too enthusiastic. Workers 
are eager for action, strikes if need be, yet the ground- 
work of union education has not been completed. The 
TWOC drive in the South has yielded close to the same 
percentage of members as elsewhere—better than one in 
three—but to date only a scattering number of employer 
agreements have been signed. However, this is not an 
exact measure of TWOC influence. It is significant that 
the TWOC, contrary to the trend of earlier southern tex- 
tile unions, is not disintegrating in the current recession, 
but is consolidating its gains through National Labor Re- 
lations Board cases, and is a strong enough threat to help 
prevent wage cuts. 

The Textile Workers Organizing Committee is active 
in every textile field—silk, 
rayon, wool, hosiery, car- 
pets, knit goods, tire fab- 
rics—but nowhere may it 
leave so far-reaching an 
imprint as in cotton. First, 
cotton has long been 
known as a low wage in- 
dustry. Second, as cotton 
goes, so goes the South. If 
cotton textile pay ‘can be 
raised and its labor prac- 
tices standardized, other 
southern industry will in- 
evitably follow suit. 
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If possible, open mass meetings are called in the TWOC drive 


When the Civil War ended in victory for northern in- 
dustrialism, machine penetration of the South began. By 
1935 the Carolinas, Alabama and Georgia had 637 of the 
nation’s 1213 cotton mills and two thirds of the 24,664,000 
active cotton spindles. With the aid of northern capital, 
proximity to the raw cotton supply and rural Anglo-Saxon 
labor, industrialists in this four-state Piedmont region 
have been able to undersell New England mills. Indeed, 
the Civil War has proved a Pyrrhic victory for thousands 
of New England textile workers whose wage scales were 
broken by cheap southern labor. Today, however, the 
Piedmont cotton manufacturer faces competition from the 
Southwest, which is enticing mill owners with offers of 
free land, low taxes, and cheaper labor. 

The Piedmont millman has other headaches as well. 
Japanese imports are threatening his domestic trade, while 
his exports have been slashed in half. Competing fibers, 
notably rayon and jute, coupled with substitute products, 
such as paper, and new industrial processes which elimi- 
nate cotton, are cutting consumption at home. To survive 
against these odds, cotton manufacturers collectively are 
seeking new uses for cotton by laboratory and field experi- 
ments, and are endeavoring to make the consuming pub- 
lic “cotton conscious.” As an individual, the cotton manu- 
facturer is branching into the rayon field, and installing 
labor saving machinery to cut production costs. Mean- 
while, his mill village is becoming a heavy burden, the 
target of restrictive legislation, and the cause of much 
employe unrest—an unrest which increases when the CIO 
comes to town. 

Head of the southern division of the TWOC is A. 
Steve Nance, a jolly, modern southern gentleman in his 
early forties; for twenty years president of his local of 
the International Typographers, the American Federation 
of Labor’s oldest union; recently head of the Atlanta, Ga., 
central trades body; currently president of the Georgia 
Federation of Labor despite all William Green’s attempts 
to oust him. Mr. Nance has the majority backing of the 
craft unionists in his state. Credit this to the accomplished 
fact that, as head of the 
state federation, he has 
won better terms for the 
electricians, teachers, street- 
carmen and other craft 
unionists than their own 
leaders have done. Across 
the table from employers 
he is a hard bargainer, yet 
his opponents like and re- 


ing unanimity, employers 
in many fields agree that 
if unions are inevitable 
they prefer A. Steve Nance 
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to lead them. But they are not convinced that unions are 
inevitable. 

Textile employers have had practical experience with 
the AF of L’s inept organizing attempts, and they believe 
that their employes will never stick long to any organi- 
zation. Southern leaders of the federation also hold to 
this opinion. Textile workers have long been treated by 
the city craftsmen and the neighboring farmers as the 
poor white trash remnants of the 
Civil War. Their education has been 
meager; and for years their pay was 
in “U.O.Me’s” on company stores 
so that they did not have enough 
money to travel to nearby towns and 
mingle with other workers, In the 
past, federation leaders cooperated 
with the United Textile Workers 
(now absorbed by the TWOC) in 
numerous organizing moves, but al- 
ways with ultimate failure. At best, 
a strike would be won and a local 
unit established—only to disinte- 
grate a few months later. Local lead- 
ership was stupid, often dishonest; 
and the union never had organizers 
equipped with the knowledge and 
money essential to complete a long 
term organizing-educational drive. 

Southern textile workers do not 
hold the AF of L or the United 
Textile Workers in high regard. 
They recall that the federation refused them financial 
assistance in the 1934 general strike, and that some of its 
leaders actually went into seclusion at that time, so fright- 
ened did they become at the mass proportions of the 
walkout. Today George Googe, the federation’s head man 
in the South, is trying to organize textile workers by first 
winning over their employers: “I am confident that the 
leaders of this industry throughout the South and the cap- 
tains of finance will at long last heed President Green’s 
1930 advice in Charlotte, and change their previous tradi- 
tional policy towards constructive American trade unions,” 
he pleads. (Green had warned employers to recognize 
the AF of L lest they be forced instead to recognize a 
radical union.) Googe’s official paper, the Southern Labor 
Federationist, redbaits the CIO and backs up his plea by 
soliciting donations from industrialists “to increase its 
usefulness.” Donations are repaid in bundle-distribution 
of the paper among employes. Textile employers have not 
responded to this offer, but employers in other fields have 
heeded the call. 


How TWOC Works 


Heaps oF THE AF oF L ciry CENTRAL TRADES BODIES OPENLY 
express contempt for “them millhands,” and despite a 
good deal of newspaper publicity, the federation is not 
waging a genuine large scale textile drive. It is entering 
tense CIO-management situations and offering the owner 
the “lesser of two evils.” At least one Labor Board hearing 
in the South disclosed a mill’ operator signing a closed 
shop agreement with the federation in order to block 
the CIO. 

In each of thirty major textile centers, Mr. Nance 


has established headquarters in charge of sub-regional 
directors. Attached to each office are three or four assistant 
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A. Steve Nance, southern TWOC director 


organizers on $25 a week salaries. Usually they are local 
workers previously employed in the mill or blacklisted for 
past strike activities. The TWOC staff is composed of 
organizers experienced in the clothing, garment, printing 
and other trades, plus an ever increasing proportion of 
textile workers—veterans of past textile battles and young- 
sters fresh from the looms, Although the great majority 
of the staff are southerners, local newspapers delight in 
placing the Yankee stigma upon 
them. “Our contented workers will 
have little to do with these northern 
outsiders,” the newspapers declare. 
The sub-regional director’s first move 
is to contact mill workers who have 
written to headquarters for informa- 
tion, or whose names have been 
culled from old union lists. In some 
milltowns it takes days of careful 
search and cautious inquiry to locate 
one contact who can be trusted. 
Doorbells cannot be rung haphaz- 
ardly where it is a simple matter for 
company guards and spotters to trail 
an organizer and note each employe 
upon whom he calls. Often an or- 
ganizer dares not enter a town in day- 
light; he relies upon a union-minded 
merchant or a handful of keymen to 
keep in touch with those workers 
Acme who are sympathetic with the union. 
Mass meetings are seldom held, ex- 
cept in large cities, and unionists in the same village may 
not even know their fellow union members. It is true that 
frequent meetings are now being held in certain large 
South Carolina centers, but these gatherings prove quite 
an adventure for the workers, even when a majority in 
all the local mills have joined the union. Yet the very fact 
of the meetings indicates the growth of the union and a 
change, however slight, in the psychology of the workers. 

With a 24-hour job contacting workers on morning, 
afternoon, and midnight shifts, an organizer may cover 
200 miles a day within his territory. In one town he learns 
that a weaver in the local mill, who has held his job for 
ten years and is now active in the union, has been fired 
for “poor workmanship.” At another mill, active union- 
ists are given the poorest yarn to weave, and they receive 
two days’ work a week instead of four. In a third village, 
a union leader, an oiler, has been demoted to sweeper. 
The organizer warns his men not to quit their jobs in 
disgust, nor to attempt hasty strikes in retaliation, what- 
ever the provocation. 

The TWOC is not charging an initiation fee, nor does 
the worker pay any dues until the union obtains a signed 
contract from his employer. A survey conducted by one 
North Carolina newspaper disclosed this employe atti- 
tude: “They ain’t askin’ no dues—not a dime—and they 
say they won’t ask for nothing until they git us some- 
thing, so I guess it’s oke with me and I'll join the CIO.” 
At one plant the reporter met a worker, TWOC cards 
protruding impudently from his hip pocket, who said in 
a swaggering tone, “The bosses don’t like the CIO, but 
what can they do about it?” In this instance nothing was 
done about it, but such is not always the case where union 
activity becomes known. 

The cotton mill owner is convinced that in opposing 
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the union, he is fight- 
ing the South’s battle 
against a new set of 
carpetbaggers. His mill 
village has always 
been a family proper- 
ty, although recently 
outside banking inter- 
ests and selling agents 
may have obtained 
toehold. His ancestors 
established this village 
with its factory, a 
church or two, an old 
wooden schoolhouse, a 
few stores, and row 
upon row of old, dir- 
ty-white frame houses. 
No matter how drab 
the mill town atmos- 
phere, the employer 
feels that he has given 
his employes not only 
a job but a home and 
a community life as 
well. Any revolt against this paternalistic status quo per- 
plexes him; it is unsportsmanlike and unfair, he feels. 
Direct employer opposition to the union takes two 
forms, the opposition of words and of action. Newspa- 
pers and civic leaders join with plant foremen in warning 
workers that the CIO is merely after their money and a 
closed shop, with dues checked off and handed to the 
union heads for their own use. One newspaper prints a 
cartoon depicting Mr. Worker’s dollars turning into 
union dues while his little girl cries, “But Mother, 
wanted a doll.” For years workers were told that the 
union had no money for strike benefits; today employers 
talk of the sinister millions in the CIO treasury. The 
stories continue: These labor agitators are northerners, 
foreigners, communists, and alien Jews who will place 
Negroes on an equal plane with whites, thus bringing 
on race riots and forcing industry to shut down. (Negroes 
are a negligible 
factor in most 
textile mills, be- 
ing employed as 
yard men, or in 
the picker room, 
but not as ma- 
chine operators.) 
All this the 
workers are told 
by factory bulle- 
tins, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and 
radio broadcasts. 
An unsigned ad- 
vertisement in 
the 
S. C., daily pa- 
per declares that 
John L. Lewis 
seeks a dictator’s 
chad in othe 
White House so 


Faker ? 


Slanderer iy 
Deceptionist ? 


Opportunist? 
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WHO is the TRAITOR? 


“Fakers... Repudiated Leaders... Traitors To The Unions... 
Opportunists And Purveyors Of Every 
Falsehood, Slander And Deception ...” !!! 


John Brophy Is Executive Director Of The C. 1. 0. 
Powers Hapgood Is Field Representative Of The C.1. 0. 


Adolf Germer Is General Organizer Of The C.1. 0. 


y John Lewis has allied himself with . . . and is betraying his followers into the 
of the men he said are “repudiated leaders, traitors to the Unions, Opportunists” 
8 whom he ate ute branded 2s COMMUNISTS. 


THE ClO IS BUILT OF THE MATERIAL WHICH HAS BEEN 
SCRAPPED BY EVERY LEGITIMATE LABOR LEADER. IT ISTHE 
LAST THRUST OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY TO GAIN CONTROL 
OF THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT. 


The AF of L attacks the CIO in the Southern Labor Federationist 


Anderson, 


that he can ruin our 
country as Russia and 
Spain have been 
ruined by “a system of 
Jewish government in 


which the liberties of 


the masses will be de- 


THUS JOHN L LEWIS BRANDED JOHN BROPHY, stroyed.” 
ADOLF GERMER AND POWERS HAPGOOD IN 1930. Union mleadersmate 
TODAY THEY ARE HIS CHIEF AIDES. | always “from the 


North” or, if southern- 
ers, “under dictation 
from the North.” No 
mention is made of 
northern capital, yet 
twenty of the larger 
and many of the 
smaller Georgia mills, 
to take but one state, 
are wholly or partly 
controlled by northern 
ae interests. Four South 
Carolina mills pay 
their office workers 
with checks mailed 
from New York City; and some southern mill owners 
protest the TWOC in the South, yet sign with the union 
for their plants in the North. 

The cry that CIO-ism is communism is shouted on 
every side. “The CIO is another of those ‘foreign entan- 
glements’ General Washington warned us against. It is 
Soviet Russia’s bid to control the United States and over- 
turn our laws, our liberties, our morals,” reads one news- 
paper editorial typical of a hundred others. “Our officers 
are from the South,” boasts the Southern Golden Rule 
Association, an incorporated company union in Gastonia, 
N.C. “They are not from Russia, England, Italy, or Ger- 
many nor tainted with communism.” 

The AF of L, according to George Googe, will not 
import “hired Hessians ... from other sections of the 
United States and foreign countries.” We represent “true 
Americanism” as opposed to the CIO with its “subversive 
proponents of  for- 
eign ideals, imported 
from Moscow, Berlin 
and the Orient,” he 
adds. “Join the CIO 
and help build a So- 
viet America,” reads 
a pamphlet distribu- 
ted by the thousands, 
which “discloses” 
that Stalin has de- 


COTTON FARMER 
42%e 


cided to rename De- are only 
troit “Lewistown,” 100 Cents to a Dollar! 
and that Mr. Lewis The above chart shows where the average Georgia 

. ee cotton-mill’s dollar goes. Note that together, the 
himself seems to be cotton farmer and mill worker already get more 


than two-thirds of this dollar. 
Now, if the amounc that either of these cwo 


getting the commu- receive isto he incteated, where wil it come fom? 
¥ i 4 Not from mill profits, which if diverted entirely to 
nist viewpoint. No the mill worker would mean an increase of only 4%, 
ar to the farmer would mean an increase of only 
Won 
sooner does he start 7 leek ely camel eat gee eo abe 
talking about revolu- atts 
tion than he calls for 


ff Let's keep the 
world revolution.” Vy COTTON-MILLS 
Citizens’ Councils 


for Industrial Peace 


in Georgia! 
As the textile industry sees itself 
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have been formed in 
two Tennessee cities 
to “advocate fair 
wages and reasonable 
hours,” to guarantee 
the worker’s right to 
work and to “oppose 
communism, fascism 
and other isms de- 
signed to foment hos- 
tility between em- 
ployer and employe.” 
Many ministers and 
evangelists have tak- 
en up the communist 
refrain, and revival- 
ists by the score erect 
their tents on com- 
pany property to preach an anti-union gospel to the work- 
ers. The Ku Klux Klan, too, is stirring, and the South 
Carolina Klan charges that CIO direct- 
“ors are members of the Communist 
party central committee. The red scare 
has been overplayed, however, and not 
even those workers who are honestly 
opposed to the TWOC believe the com- 
munist-CIO stories. Textile hands still 
remember the ridiculous “Roosevelt is 
a communist” slogan in the 1936 presi- 
dential campaign. 

The daily press is vociferously anti- 
CIO. Of seven editorials in one issue 
of a large South Carolina newspaper 
seen by this writer, five attacked labor 
unions. The American Wool and Cot- 
ton Reporter declares: “The isolated 
mills and those located off the main line 
can maintain the status quo and lick 
the life out of Lewis and the CIO if 
they will put their hearts into it.” Al- 
though this suggestion comes from a 
northern trade journal, its advice has been accepted in 
some localities, with resultant beatings and shootings by 
mill police, thugs and vigilantes. In many areas, 
mill workers provide organizers with day and 
night bodyguards. 

Validation of the national labor relations act by 
the Supreme Court last spring freed the hands of 
regional labor boards which had been rendered im- 
potent by injunctions. Today, Labor Board de- 
cisions in all the regions covering the South, sub- 
stantiate charges of employer coercion and discrim- 
ination. Reinstatements have been won for more 
than 300 employes fired for union activity or re- 
fusal to join a company union, and back wages in 
excess of $60,000 have been recovered. 

A number of cotton mills have negotiated agree- 
ments with the TWOC. Does this mean that these 
employers are less antagonistic to the union than 
their fellow-employers? No. It means that either 
Labor Board decisions on discrimination cases have 
given the union a sufficient wedge to win con- 
tracts; or elections supervised by the Labor Board 
have brought victory for the TWOC; or the 
TWOC is strong enough to bring the employer to 
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By a worker in TWOC bulletin 


MARCH 1938 


NOW IT CAN BE DONE! 


The United States Supreme Court 
Has Upheld Labor Relations Law 


The Law Forbids Any Employer to Discriminate 
Against Workers for Union Membership 


Join the Union Joday 


Giving the Wagner act publicity 
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WHO Is ON THE WRONG Sipe OF THE Roap ? 


From TWOC Parade, published in Atlanta by the CIO organizers 


terms by strike action or strike threat. In some instances, 
however, employers are slow in entering into contractual 
relations with the union due to the general anti-union 
attitude pf the industry as a whole. 

Lucy Randolph Mason, active in the TWOC cam- 
paign, in a widely quoted letter to southern editors, thus 
analyzes the end results of current anti-union policies: 

Southern labor should have the same right to organize as 
labor in other sections, and southern workers should have 
protection through labor legislation. The economic level of 
southern purchasing power could be materially raised by giv- 
ing southern labor more adequate returns from the profits of 
industry in periods of normal production, and while less 
money would go out in dividends to other sections, more 
would stay in circulation in local communities. 

We in the South have got to face and correct certain facts 
before we can expect the rest of the nation to understand our 
problems. Southern industry has successfully fought state 
hours and wage legislation; our Congressmen have so far de- 
feated enactment of a reasonable federal wage and hour law; 
and employers have solidly combined to prevent labor’s exer- 
cising its right to organize and bargain 
collectively. 

As a sporting proposition, the South 
might persuade its industrialists to lift 
their heavy hands from the steadily grow- 
ing southern labor movement and request 
its Congressmen to accept a sound fed- 
eral wage and hour bill, while it continues 
to fight against any and all real discrimi- 
nation whether in freight rates or other 
matters. 


Wages, Profits and Production 


Wuat TERMS HAVE EMPLOYERS SIGNED? 
What does Mr. Nance seek from other 
employers? To answer these questions 
one must recall that although Mr. 
Nance is not a yes-man, but a clever 
strategist and negotiator who is em- 
ploying southern organizers to union- 
ize southern workers and who is not 
applying TWOC policies to the South 
unless they meet southern requirements—still, the all- 
industry policies of the union are formulated by Sidney 
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Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America and head of the TWOC. Mr. Hillman 
would sell the cotton industry the same bill of goods he 
has sold the men’s clothing industry: stabilization of labor 
practices and elimination of chiselers through joint union- 
management, collective bargaining agreements. The im- 
portance of such stabilization from the employe’s pay 
standpoint cannot be overemphasized in an industry 
where his full time wage was $685 in 1936 and $750 in 
1937. (All annual wage averages are from industry sources 
and include northern as well as southern wage earners.) 
Nor can it be overemphasized from the employer’s com- 
petitive standpoint since technological changes during the 
past twenty-five years have increased each worker’s out- 
put from 50 to 150 percent, depending on the type of 
cloth produced, thus giving the employer equipped with 
modern machinery a tremendous cost advantage. 


At the Conference Table 


IN APPROACHING A CONFERENCE WITH EMPLOYERS, UNION 
men recall that often stockholders’ profits have not been as 
low as the cotton worker’s pay of $425 in 1910, $986 in 
1924, $785 in 1929, and $550 in 1932, for a full fifty- 
week year, which is more weeks than most workers 
were employed. Cotton mill profits have varied not only 
according to the geographical location of the mill, but 
also according to the type of goods produced, and, nat- 
urally, the business acumen of management. While it is 
true that profits in a‘small group of New England mills 
never fell below 5.6 percent in the forty years prior to 
1930, still other mills were being liquidated. Generally 
speaking, southern mills have been and are more profit- 
able than those in the North, but accurate figures cannot 
be given without detailed breakdown under a dozen 
major production heads within the cotton textile in- 
dustry. 

In reply to wage increase requests, management points 
out that during the past twenty-five years wage rates 
have been raised while the margin between the price of 
raw cotton and the price of the finished cloth has re- 
mained relatively steady—and, in fact, declined since 
1920. It is in the margin of difference between these two 
prices that the employer must take care of his overhead, 
pay his labor and other costs, and make his profit. A sheet 
or print mill which produced “x” units with 855 employes 
in 1910, today can produce an equal amount of goods with 
551 men. In a terry cloth mill, only 40 percent of the 1910 
labor force is needed to equal the 1910 production sched- 

le. (Adapted from Monthly Labor Review) With labor 
costs eating an ever greater percentage of this margin, and 
productivity per worker, despite its 50 to 150 percent 
jump, still lower than in other industries, employers have 
had ample incentive to install new and faster machinery 
in order to secure greater output per employe, and greater 
prot through volume production. 

In discussing wages, which average 25 percent lower in 
the South than in the North, management points to the 
expense of maintaining mill villages, and claims with this 
burden off its hands, wages could be raised to a level 
comparable with the North. A dozen or more villages 
have been sold or partly sold in the last few years, with 
employes paying for them over a long term at twice the 
usual weekly rental of 25 cents to $1 a room. Mill vil- 
lages were once necessary in most sections if workers were 
to have any homes at all. Employers are beginning to 
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realize now, however, that the mill village system soul 
be ended. Low rents, free water and electricity, and iso- 
lation from other workers have not brought a satisfac. 
tory return in employe morale. The employes dislike t 4 
villages for their company-run schools, churches an 
stores, and ill-insulated homes, often lacking ie 
water, tubs and toilets. Employers want to be rid of thel 
villages, but sole prospective purchasers are their employes, 
who do not wish to buy because their pay is too low even) 
for instalment buying, and because such purchases would 
keep them tied to the mills. 

The TWOC has taken full advantage of the nacional 
labor relations act. Once a substantial majority of a mill’ s 
employes have signed cards authorizing the union to rep- 
resent them “as a collective bargaining agency in all mat— 
ters pertaining to rates of pay, wages, hours . . . or other 
conditions of employment,” the union has sought.a con— 
ference with the employer. In its negotiations with man- 
agement, the union is attempting to stabilize the whole 
industry by standardizing working conditions as between 
competing mills and competing geographical areas. Signed! 
agreements have brought wage increases ranging from 
5 to 10 percent. Hours are set at forty a week, the NRA 
and Cotton-Textile Institute standard since 1933 for the 

majority of the mills. In a number of instances chiselers 
have been brought down to this level from fifty and fifty- 
five a week, ae benefiting decent employers and their 
employes. 

Excessive machine load (the stretch-out and speed- om 
is an oft-heard employe complaint. In one mill, weavers 
working with the same machinery and grade “ goods. 
as five years ago are now tending 120 instead of 40 looms. 
In another mill, new and faster machinery has cut more 
than a third of the 2500 employes off the payroll. Employ-’ 
ers state that a worker who is now tending more looms 
may not be doing any more work than a few years ago’ 
because of the advantage of increased machine efficiency 
and the use of better yarn, which means that there are few-- 

r “breaks” for the worker to mend. Whether or not this 

argument is valid, the fact remains that modern ma- 
chinery is displacing cotton mill workers. To handle such’ 
situations in the future, some union pacts include a pro-. 
viso that “whenever the employer engages engineers for 
study and recommendation of work-load assignment, and 
differences arise over the application of the same, the 
union may engage competent recognized engineers, who 
shall compose differences with the engineers of the em- 
ployer.” 

Other contract terms cover overtime pay, seniority 
rights, and equal distribution of work, and provide arbi- 
tration machinery to adjust disputes. From the employer, 
the union has usually obtained agreement on a “majority 
shop” clause, and in return promised cooperation in dis- 
ciplining union members who violate the pact, and aid in 
seeking enactment of tariff laws and other legislation ben- 
efiting the industry. The majority shop does not compel 
union membership for workers not within the TWOC at 
the time of the signing of the agreement, but it does 
require union members at the time of the signing to 
remain in good standing in the union, and it further 
guarantees union membership for all future employes 
who may be hired. 

The industrialization of the South is just beginning. 
Cotton lands are being used for experiments in crops and 
plants which lend themselves (Continued on page 189) 
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Women Breadwinners 


THEY DON’T WORK FOR PIN MONEY 


Way DO WOMEN work? AccorpING To THE 1930 CENsus, 
the last national figures we have, 1034 million women 
are “gainfully employed outside the home.” Are these 
women in factories, on farms, in stores, offices, school- 
rooms, studios working “for pin money,” “to express 
themselves,” “to earn their own livings,’—or do they 
work because other people are dependent on them for 
food, clothing and shelter? 

These are questions that have long been debated, usu- 
ally with more heat than light. The answer, as revealed 
by a recent study made by the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, in which 
more than 12,000 of its members participated, is that, 
with median earnings of $1315, one woman in two sup- 
ports other persons, wholly or in part; and that one sixth 
of the group are the heads of households of from two to 
seven persons. Further, it shows that the number of her 
dependents increases as the worker’s income increases— 
in other words, the more a woman earns, the more 
responsibilities she assumes. 

The differences between what men and women are 
paid on comparable jobs is not a matter of opinion, but 
of fact. The U. S. Women’s Bureau, in a recent bulletin 
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From the Public Affairs Committee pamphlet, Why Women Work 
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by BEULAH AMIDON 


which brings together information about women work- 
ers from a variety of sources, has compiled tables show- 
ing wage rates in a wide range of occupations and com- 
munities. A sampling of this data shows such comparisons 
as these: 


Average full time weekly 
earnings of 


Occupation Men Women 
DILEK. . WEAVING Aq ciheroueranteaersactio eee $28.98 Ree a 
DYEING AND FINISHING (CoTron) ........ 17.32 12.46 
PAPER: Box’. ForpinGi jac ae one eel: 23.68 14.86 
Weir SHOES—STITCHING <3. ..5-2--.+5-0:- 15.15 10.70 
CrericAL WoRKERS—OHIO, 1935 ......-.. 32.75 18.80 
SALESPERSONS IN Stores (Ou10, 1935) ..... 19.87 13.54 
BeEAuty Partor Operators (Four Cities) .. 22.50 14.25 


The disparity continues in professional fields. A recent 
report by the National Education Association, covering 
salary schedules adopted in 150 cities, revealed that about 
one fourth provided for differences in the pay of women 
and men. A report of the U. S. Office of Education gives 
the salaries of 5822 men and 1068 women in fifty land- 
grant colleges and universities in 1927-28: 


Median salaries of 


Men Women 
SAN © 5 ctu chccan conten strates te arcaereete Set ae $5635 $4375 
PROFESSOR ......- 5 abaya rains ene eigl a ager toto tee 4139 3581 
WASSOCIATE, PROFESSOR. json. 8 some sas eee 3284 2882 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ...... ise See 2794 2530 
MNSTRUGTORY Ghia timnee cmbetar tone eens eke ce 2087 2016 


Back of such figures as these lies not a difference in 
skill, training or experience. To such factors, many au- 
thorities ascribe the fact that men are found in the 
higher paid occupations in industry, business and the pro- 
fessions in a larger proportion than are women. But 
the difference in rate of pay for the same job is the ex- 
pression of the tradition that “women work only for pin 
money,” that “women don’t have dependents—men have 
families to support.” 

The study made by the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs covers only _ its 
own membership, a fair sampling of the five million 
women in this country making up four occupational 
groupings: clerical, professional, trade, transportation and 
communication; plus some women engaged in domestic 
and personal service, chiefly beauty parlor operators. 

The 12,043 women reporting represent every state in the 
union except Rhode Island, and Alaska and Hawaii as 
well; they represent more than 100 occupations, and all 
but one industry grouping (forestry and fishing) of the 
U. S. Census general industry categories. By specific oc- 
cupations, the largest number of women—nearly 27 per- 
cent of the total—are teachers; next in order are secre- 
taries and stenographers; auditors, bookkeepers and cash- 
iers; clerks; executives, managers and supervisors. Only 
one twelfth of the total are independent workers, busy 
in their own stores, offices or studios. 

It is distinctly a middle-aged group, with a median age 
of 40.6 years, half the number between the ages of 30 
and 49. About 25 percent are 50 and older, less than 20 
percent under 30, less than one percent under 20. Out 
of every ten women replying, seven are single; three 
married, widowed, divorced or separated. Again taking 
them by tens, four in each ten live in places of less than 
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10,000 population, four in places of 10,000 to 100,000, two 
in places of 100,000 or more. - 


FoR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1936, THE MEDIAN FULL TIME 
earnings of the whole group (half more, half less) were 
$1315. Median year’s earnings of independent workers, 
$1520, were higher than chose of salaried workers, $1310. 
Highest median year’s earnings were those of executives, 
managers and supervisors, $1715; the lowest those of per- 
sonal service workers, $610, with saleswomen only a little 
higher, $625. In the whole group, there were 3113 who 
reported annual earnings under $1000, 299 of these under 
$500. Only 487 had earnings in 1936 of $3000 or more; 52 
of these above $6000, six above $10,000. 

Contrary to the usual impression, median earnings of 
the women participating in this study increase each 
decade from $960 for women under 30 to $1615 for women 
of 50 to 60, then decrease to $1560 for women over 60. 

Almost half the women report no dependents wholly 
or partially supported out of their earnings. A very small 
group (3 percent of the total) not only have no de- 
pendents, but live in households to the support of which 
they do not contribute. Here may be a genuine “pin 
money” group—women who are responsible neither for 
the support of others nor for their own maintenance. 

The women with dependents are older than their more 
carefree fellows, their median age about 44 years, as com:- 
pared with 40.6 for the group as a whole. Their earn- 
ings are somewhat higher than those of the total group, 
though one sixth of them had less than $1000 in 1936, a 
few had less than $500. 

Everyone knows women of this under $1000 group— 
the colorless little cashier in the drugstore, who is neither 
very quick nor very accurate. She lives with a rheumatic 
old aunt “over beyond the tracks,’ and “the church 
ladies” sometimes help out with a Thanksgiving basket, 
or a cast-off winter coat for “old Mrs. Jones.” There is 
Miss Jackson, who has “kept the library” for so many 
years, and before and after her day’s work, has kept 
house for her crippled father and her “do-less” brother. 

The statistics of relief and health agencies, in their 
colorless way, tell the story of the malnutrition, bad hous- 
ing, inadequate clothing, neglected medical and dental 
needs of this group trying to stretch meager resources 
to cover the needs of themselves and their dependents. 


THE WOMEN WHO ARE THE SOLE SUPPORT OF THEIR HOUSE- 
holds have an average of 1.5 dependents with whom they 
live, and in addition, they each have 2.1 dependents out- 
side their homes. The women who partially support 
others have an average of 1.7 dependents in their homes, 
1.3 persons whom they help outside. 

These trends are sharpened by the facts brought out 
in a related study made by the National Board of the 
YWCA, in which 680 younger employed women took 
part. With a median age of 25, these women had yearly 
median earnings of $959.92, $415 below those of the older 
group. Here, too, earnings tend to increase with age. 
Of the girls under 20, 70 percent earned less than $500 
in 1936, while only 4 percent of the women in the 
40 to 49 decade earned so little. But even on median 
weekly wages of eighteen dollars, 450 of these young 
women (66 percent) had other persons wholly or partly 
dependent on them, sixty were the sole support of house- 
holds, with an average of 2.2 dependents apiece. 
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These figures, with their mathematical absurdities | 
of fractional “persons,” take on more meaning if one | 
considers the people behind the statistical tables. Here is a 
highschool teacher in the capital city of a midwestern | 
state. She earns $1800 a year, well above the median for | 
the group. On this she supports not only herself but her 
husband, permanently crippled by an automobile accident, — 
and their young son, and sends a regular monthly sum ; 
to her husband’s mother. Another participant in the study | 
is a bank clerk in a Pacific Coast town. It takes a lot of © 
anxious care and ingenuity to make her $1500 salary © 
cover the needs of those dependent on it—her mother and — 
her invalid sister who live with her, an arthritic brother — 
in a desert hospital. And then there is a civil service )}| 
worker in an eastern city with high living costs. On her | 
exceptionally good salary of $2750 she makes a home for » 
her disappointed and futile father and for her brilliant — 
brother, who is now a college freshman and aspires to | 
medical school; she is paying the debt incurred during ~ 
her mother’s last illness; she sends “what I can spare— 
something every month” to a widowed sister with sev- © 
eral children who lives in another state. 

It is worth noting that a woman who is the head of the 
family usually has more than a budgetary responsibility. 
Only a small proportion of the women taking part in this 
study earn enough to have paid household help. Before — 
and after the business day and on their “day of rest” 
they must themselves do at least part of the actual work ~ 


of the household. 
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WE ARE ACCUSTOMED TO THINK OF A HOME AS DEPENDENT 
on two persons, a man who supports it, a woman who _ | 
maintains it, their common effort centered in the repre- — 
sentatives of the next generation born and nurtured there. 
But when a woman wage earner is the sole support of — 
the household, she heads a different sort of home. Of | 
the women taking part in this study, 55 percent support | 
wholly or in part representatives of the past generation— ~ 
their parents, grandparents, uncles, aunts; 20 percent 
carry members of their own generation—brothers, sisters, 
husbands, cousins; only 25 percent are providing for the 
oncoming generation, and so earning a stake in the buoy- | 
ant hopes and plans of youth. The same thing is true of — 
the younger women who took part in the YWCA study: — 
of the 134 persons maintained by the sixty who are “the — 
sole support of the household,” 71 (52 percent) repre- — 
sent an older generation. 
It is unfortunate that no similar studies have been — 
made of men and their responsibilities. It would be in- 
teresting and significant if, beside this picture of women ~ 
at work, one could place a picture of a comparable group 
of business and professional men, showing age, occupa- 
tion, earnings, marital status, number and generation of 
dependents. But even without such a comparison, these 
women, in their questionnaire replies, have thrown light 
on a long disputed question: why do women work? For 
they have shown that even among the lowest paid mem- 
bers of these large and representative groups, women do 
not work for “pin money” nor do they have “only them- 
selves to support.” Of nearly 13,000 employed women, a 
relatively small but fair sampling of the millions of Amer- — 
ican women in business and professional occupations, 
half work not only to support themselves, but also to sup- 
port the old, the ill, the handicapped, the children, who 
depend on them in increasing numbers through the years. 
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Highschool by Mail 


by R. W. ROOT 


Benton Harbor, Michigan, has shown how supervised correspondence 


courses — from reputable, endorsed institutions — can enrich the 


vocational program of the average American highschool. 


WE'VE THOUGHT ALL ALONG THAT SOME OF OUR HIGHSCHOOL 
teachers used to rush home nights to cram in order to 
keep one or two chapters ahead of the class. At last our 
suspicions have been confirmed. One of them has ad- 
mitted it. 

Sidney C. Mitchell, who is now superintendent of 
schools at Benton Harbor, Mich., tells how he was forced 
into the one-jump-ahead method when he was head of 
the school system in a little village in northeastern Michi- 
gan a good many years ago. In order to earn money to 
go to college he had worked for a time as a draftsman 
in a manufacturing plant, and then turned his talents 
to teaching mechanical drawing. From the start the 
course was popular, and a number of the boys made rapid 
progress, 

“In fact, after a year or two,” says Mr. Mitchell, “some 
of them had advanced to the point where I had little 
more to give them. Rather than admit this, I took the 
next step. I enrolled for a correspondence course in ma- 
chine design with one of the private correspondence 
schools and was thus enabled to keep ahead of the pack.” 

That move of a teacher to keep ahead of his class struck 
the first spark of an idea which has since materialized in 
a growing use of courses from commercial correspon- 
dence institutions by students in public highschools 
throughout the country. It is estimated that today in some 
200 American highschools and junior colleges, more than 
25,000 pupils are supplementing their residence study with 
private correspondence courses. 

In stifling his skepticism of correspondence study and 
signing up for a course, Mr. Mitchell was striving after 
an ideal. To his mind, it was a pity to offer a highschool 
curriculum almost wholly made up of college preparatory 
subjects when most of the students would never go to 
college. Ideally, the school should be giving practical 
training too, yet it could not afford to hire a staff of quali- 
fied teachers for vocational subjects. 

Mr. Mitchell found the course in machine design diffi- 
cult, but he also found it effective. As a draftsman, he 
had seen his fellow workers progress because they had 
studied by correspondence. Now his own pupils began to 
come back from Detroit, Saginaw and Flint and tell of 
the advancement they had made by getting additional 
training through correspondence. 

The idea of “the Benton Harbor plan” struck Mr. 
Mitchell when he became principal of the highschool 
in his home town, Benton Harbor. If he could get the 
cooperation of the correspondence schools, he thought, 
offering their vocational courses to pupils who could not, 
would not, or should not go to college it might solve his 
education problem. ; 

“But what would the neighbors think?” Mr. Mitchell 
asked. What would others in the teaching profession think 
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of the idea of joining hands with the correspondence 
schools in the education of highschool boys and girls? 
Correspondence schools were not, as a rule, highly re- 
garded by public school people. They have no better 
standing now in the minds of many educators, although 
there has been some change in this in recent years. 

Mr. Mitchell mailed a brief outline of his idea to one 
hundred educators and asked their candid opinion. Al- 
most without exception the replies urged him to go ahead. 

Reassured, Mitchell took an early morning train one 
Saturday in December 1922, to a nearby city in which a 
correspondence school was situated. The school agreed 
to cooperate in the way he asked. Back in Benton Har- 
bor again, he called into his office ten boys whose futures 
had been puzzling him. They needed vocational educa- 
tion. He expounded his new plan. The next month the 
group began its “practical” studies. 


The Benton Harbor Plan 


THE PLAN AS IT HAS DEVELOPED AT BENTON Harsor REPRE- 
sents an experimental pattern which scores of other 
schools have copied. In general it is a system of analyzing 
the needs of the individual student and of supervising 
his correspondence lessons. The central idea was furthered 
by a Carnegie Foundation grant which made possible a 
University of Nebraska extension experiment in develop- 
ing correspondence courses for the enrichment of the pub- 
lic secondary school curriculum. This project has grown 
until it is now serving a large number of students through- 
out the state, and other states are providing the same type 
of service through the extension divisions of more than 
sixty colleges and universities. 

In the second year of the Benton Harbor plan, a woman 
was put in charge of supervising correspondence study 
and enrollment climbed to forty. Even today, however, 
pupils are not urged to take correspondence courses. The 
opportunity is merely presented. If a student indicates a 
wish to take one of the mail courses, he confers with 
the correspondence director. This teacher studies his 
problems and helps him in his choice. Recently Benton 
Harbor added a guidance counselor to the junior high- 
school staff. 

“In general, the pupil now selects his courses as a result 
of careful self-analysis,’ Mr. Mitchell said. 

His study plan is drawn up under the direction of the 
principal, and the supervisor must approve the corre- 
spondence course he selects. The correspondence center is 
chosen by the pupil with the consent of the supervisor. 

Once these details are out of the way, the supervisor 
enrolls the pupil with the correspondence center and or- 
ders textbooks and other instructional materials. The stu- 
dent pays for these himself, while the board of education 
pays the tuition fee. 
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The pupil is then assigned a study desk and a period 
for study. After he completes each unit in the course, the 
supervisor gives him the standard test. “He takes as 
much time as he needs to write his examination, and 
when it is finished he gives it to the supervisor, who 
checks it to make sure that it has been carefully done 
and mails it to the correspondence center for correction, 
giving the pupil his next assignment,” Mr. Mitchell said. 

The pupil then proceeds with the study of the second 
lesson. Meanwhile the corrected examination is returned 
to the student. He notes errors and comments, and gives 
the paper to the supervisor to be placed on file. This rou- 
tine is followed lesson after lesson, the student progress- 
ing at his own pace. 

The problem of credit for work completed has not 
been an easy one to solve. The number of units allowed 
toward highschool graduation depends upon the amount 
of work done and upon the supervisor’s judgment of the 
student's effort. Courses in which a number of pupils have 
enrolled are, of course, more readily evaluated. 

“From the very beginning of the plan, less emphasis 
has been placed on credits for supervised correspondence 
study and more on actual values gained,’ Mr. Mitchell 
declared. 

The philosophy behind the program—to prepare a stu- 
dent for his life work rather than to enable him to pass 
a college entrance examination—makes this attitude the 
natural one. The problem of credits does not arise in 
connection with courses taken from public, non-commer- 
cial institutions, which are accredited by the usual regional 
academic agencies. 

Correspondence courses do not raise serious budgetary 
problems for school or pupil. Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior 
specialist in rural education in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, declares that the evidence is “conclusive” that schools 
can save money by using correspondence courses. 


Section of the correspondence study department in the Benton Harbor Highschool 
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& 
The actual cost to the student varies with the type of fl 
correspondence course he takes. Obviously, some will be} 


more expensive than others. At present, this cost seems~ 


to run between $1 and $5 per pupil for each semester | 


subject unit of work. : 

The late William John Cooper, former commissioner” 
of the Office of Education, envisaged a future for cor-_ 
respondence courses even beyond vocational fields: 

I can see no good reason why college preparatory students — 
could not do the major part of their work in regular class ~ 
work and take some courses by correspondence each year. 
This would undoubtedly effect a substantial saving in the = 
cost of their education. : 


During the depression, Mr. Mitchell made a careful” 


comparative study of educational costs at Benton Har-— 


bor. His correspondence department, he found, was the. 
cheapest of all. Correspondence courses were costing — 


$7.01 per pupil per year. This compared with costs in ag- | 


riculture of $23.95; in home economics of $17.31; in the~ 
physical sciences of $14.60, and in commercial subjects of 
$10.05. 

Earl T. Platt of the University of Nebraska found that 
introduction of correspondence courses from the univer- 
sity halved the cost per pupil in the space of one year, 
cutting it from $28.88 to $12.70. 

Scores of the nation’s small schools have been turning 
to correspondence study in the last three or four years, — 
not to trim expenses but to enrich their programs. 

While elementary pupils can get along well enough 
with a few standard subjects, adolescents have broadening ~ 
and varying interests. Even in a big city where highschool - 
students have a wide range of subjects from which to 


choose, many fail to find the vocational courses that— 


meet their needs. Small highschools simply cannot afford « 
to hire teachers for subjects in which only one or two stu- 

dents are interested. Fifty-five percent of the highschools 

of the country—about 12,000—enroll 

100 pupils or less. One out of four of » 
the nation’s highschools has less than 

50 students. The median number of 

teachers in American highschools in ~ 
1930, even before depression retrench- 

ment, was four; 2089 schools had only 

two teachers and 130 were trying to 

give four-year courses with only one — 
teacher. To such _ run-of-the-mill 

schools as these the Benton Harbor 

plan is particularly helpful. The range 

of subjects it opens up is almost un- 

limited. There are literally hundreds ~ 
of courses sold by correspondence 

schools, private and public, covering 

such diverse subjects as fruit culture, 

poultry raising, diesel engines, watch 

repair, commercial law. 

Benton Harbor illustrates the vari- 
ety possible. During the 1936-37 school 
year, 264 students in this highschool 
were taking thirty-four different cor- 
respondence courses. | Mechanical 
drafting, which enrolled sixty-eight, 
was the most popular. More than thir- 
ty were studying automobile engines 
and ignition coils. Twenty were tak- 
ing blueprint reading, sixteen were 
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Automobile, radio and com- 
mercial art—only a few of 
the 34 different correspon- 
dence courses taken last year 
by 264 highschool students 


in this Michigan town 


studying commercial art, 
and fifteen were working 
with radio. On the other 
hand, only one student 
took accounting, one took 
building wiring, and one 
took highway engineer- 
ing. Without correspon- 
dence none of these young people would have had a shad- 
ow of a chance to get what he wanted, but with the mail 
system it made no difference at all that some courses en- 
rolled only one student in Benton Harbor. A doctoral 
investigation at New York University showed similarly 
that mechanics and related arts are by far the most pop- 
ular subjects among correspondence students in high- 
school, with business and radio next. 


On Picking the Right School 


WITH THE CORRESPONDENCE PLAN THERE IS ALWAYS THE 
problem of choosing a reputable institution. More than 
a decade ago, with the cooperation of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Better Business Bureaus, the home 
study industry organized and drew up a code of ethics. 
The National Education Association advises those con- 
sidering correspondence work to write this association, 
the National Home Study Council at Washington, D. C. 
The council is directed by Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, a former 
Illinois college president who once made a study of cor- 
respondence schools for the Carnegie Foundation. 
During February 1934, a conference on supervised cor- 
respondence study was held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the department of superintendence of the 
National Education Association. Since then similar con- 
ferences have been’ held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and at the University of Nebraska. Teachers 
College has since 1934 offered courses in supervised cor- 
respondence study during each summer session. 
Several schools are now using interesting modifica- 
tions of the original Benton Harbor plan. At Newton, 
Ia., for instance, the vocational program cooperates with 
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local industries. During 
half the day the student 
attends school and spends 
an hour in supervised 
correspondence study. 
The other half he de- 
votes to shop training at 
a local factory, still un- 
der school supervision. 

This past year schools 
in three Michigan towns 
—Pontiac, Lapeer and 
Dowagiac—have adopted 
such a system. At Pon- 
tiac, for example, a co- 
ordinator works between 
the school and employers in selecting and placing the stu- 
dent workers. Pupils in the eleventh grade may elect prac- 
tical out-of-school training together with core subjects, a 
vocational subject and related courses for the final two 
years of highschool. 

A few small junior colleges have also taken up the Ben- 
ton Harbor plan. At Crescent College, Eureka Springs, 
Ark., for example, correspondence courses solved a cur- 
riculum problem presented when single students asked 
for classes in Norwegian, Latin and stenotypy. 

Besides aiding the small school, correspondence courses 
make it possible for districts formerly without a high- 
school to offer work on the secondary level—an important 
consideration for boys and girls between fourteen and 
seventeen years old who live in centers of less than 2500, 
only 41 percent of whom now enter highschool. 

Meanwhile, hard-headed school boards are enthusiastic 
about “practical” courses, the need for which they can 
understand; and taxpayers rejoice that they are getting 
so much for their money. 

“Parents and other local citizens repeatedly express their 
approval of supervised correspondence study and some 
have been highly enthusiastic about it,” declared Mr. 
Mitchell. “While no follow-up study has been made of 
the success of former correspondence students in the com- 
munity there is a growing number of young people who 
have benefited directly from this kind of training. 

The depression taught that all cannot be “white-collar” 
workers, even if that were desirable. The correspondence 
plan seems to have made more feasible the training of the 
ordinary boy and girl for other kinds of useful jobs in 
the world. 
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Price Maintenance Is Price Raising 


by CHARLES F. PHILLIPS 


Are the so-called Fair Trade Laws, now reinforced by the federal Miller- 


Tydings Act, fair to the consumer? This economist answers that they are 


not. And, in doing so, he questions the social desirability of legalizing vertical 


monopoly as an emergency favor to one group of ardently lobbying retailers. 


Earty Last year R. H. Macy anp Company, New York's 
largest department store, in line with its announced policy 
of not being undersold, offered Gone with the Wind, 
then at the peak of best-sellerdom, below the $3 listed by 
the book’s publisher. When Macy’s price was undercut by 
a leading drug chain, a price war ensued in which the 
book was sold for as low as 87 cents. At this point the 
publisher, the Macmillan Company, dramatically took ad- 
vantage of New York’s Fair Trade Act and fixed the 
resale price of the popular novel at $3. Immediately it 
became illegal for Macy’s, or any other New York retailer 
handling the book, to sell it at any other figure. This is 
resale price maintenance—the manufacturer who no 
longer owns the goods has the right to fix the price that 
you and | must pay. 

The first state to have such a law was California, which 
in 1951 legalized resale price fixing contracts between 
manufacturer and retailer. The proponents of the measure 
soon found it unsatisfactory, for it forced the manufac- 
turer interested in fixing a retail price to make a separate 
contract with each retailer. In 1933 the California law was 
amended, making the resale price established by the man- 
ufacturer binding upon every retailer as soon as one re- 
tailer had signed a contract and the others were given 
proper notice of this fact. This binding clause, to give an 
example, means that as soon as one small independent 
druggist in California signs a contract with a manufac- 
turer to sell the manufacturer’s face powder at $1 and 
the manufacturer notifies other retailers, no retailer may 
sell the powder for any other price. 

The California law has been copied by state after state, 
even to the extent of a clerical error. States not copying the 
California bill copied a model drafted by the National 
Association of Retail Druggists. Even before the retail 
druggists’ lobby got its federal Miller-Tydings bill passed, 
the majority of states legalized the fixing of a resale price 
by a manufacturer. Why, then, was the Miller-Tydings 
bill pushed? Without it, interstate price maintenance was 
illegal. Direct agreements between California retailers 
and New York manufacturers, for example, are interstate. 
The Miller-Tydings Act makes interstate contracts legal 
if between retailers and manufacturers located in states 
where intrastate contracts are legal. 

As soon as the few remaining states pass fair trade laws 
(all but five now have them) resale price fixing by the 
manufacturer will be legal throughout the United States. 
The significance of this, among manufacturers and re- 
tailers, as well as among consumers, is little understood. 
The traditional American policy has been to oppose price 
fixing. Now the consumer is faced with the reality of 
inflexibly fixed prices in many lines of merchandise. More 
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than 200 manufacturers of drugs and cosmetics have fixed 
retail prices. The big liquor companies were among the 
first to get contracts signed, and although a trade boycott 
forced one such large distilling and liquor distributing 


corporation, in New York, to discontinue price fixing for ~ 
a time, even this firm has again entered the ranks of the © 


price-fixers. Book publishers, tobacco companies and food 
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manufacturers soon may be, and some are already, fixing — 


the prices we pay. 
What is back of this development? Are there sound 


arguments for it? Should prices for comparable goods | 
be uniform in all stores, or are there sound economic rea-_ 


sons to expect different prices? How does the consumer 
fare under price fixing? What is the significance for the 
consumer of these laws the lobbyists have given us? 


The Lobbyists Succeed 


CONSIDER, AS THE KINGPIN, THE MiLier-Typincs Act AND 
its sponsors. The bill itself marked the climax of a long 
struggle to legalize resale price maintenance. For years 
Congress had before it a resale price maintenance measure 


known as the Capper-Kelly bill which seemed close to— 
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becoming law on several occasions. But always one house — 


blocked the other. When the NRA codes were drawn up 
certain business groups attempted to obtain the necessary 
provisions in their codes. However, the NRA codes as 
finally approved were free of actual price maintenance 
agreements, although a number of the codes contained 
clauses of significant aid to manufacturers wishing to 
maintain resale prices on their products. Yet the passage 
of the Miller-Tydings bill can really be traced to the last 
days of the NRA. It was then that the National Associ- 


ation of Retail Druggists opened a permanent office in — 


Washington. The resale price maintenance lobby had 
really arrived. 
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An association of some 22,000 retailers of drugs, the — 
NARD decided upon a price maintenance law as one of — 
its major objectives. The lobbyists went to work in a very — 


systematic manner. Local committees were formed in 


each congressional district to interview candidates of all — 


parties to explain why their bill should pass and to get the 
candidates’ opinion on such a measure. It may seem that 
22,000 druggists scattered in 48 states would be unable 
to influence any candidate in his views. But one must 


realize that the influence of the NARD is much wider — 


than its immediate membership. The views of its mem- 
bers are easily conveyed to other business men in the 
community, to other trade associations, to friends and 
families, and to consumers who trade at their stores. Thus 
when the NARD approved a certain candidate that can- 
didate was sure of a large number of votes. As a result, 
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candidates listened to—and ultimately voted for—the 
measures sponsored by the association. The mere request 
from NARD headquarters in Washington could quickly 
produce a flood of letters and telegrams to Congressmen. 
So effective was this organization that after President 
Roosevelt had questioned the wisdom of the Miller-Ty- 
dings bill Congress attached the bill as a rider to a meas- 
ure that the President would have to sign. 

This was a routine bill to raise $8,875,000 in additional 
taxes from the District of Columbia. The President 
wanted the tax bill: the rider he did not want. He had 
conveyed his mistrust of the measure to Congress in a 
letter to Vice-President Garner urging that the bill not be 
taken up “until the whole matter can be more fully ex- 
plored.” Faced with the necessity of taking the Miller- 
Tydings bill to get the tax measure, the President chided 
Congress for “this vicious practice of attaching unrelated 
riders to tax or appropriation bills.” But he signed the 
measure. It was in this extraordinary manner that resale 
price maintenance agreements in interstate commerce 
became legal in the United States. 


The Consumer Pays 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE PASSAGE OF RESALE PRICE MAIN- 
tenance legislation, the price maintenance publicists made 
a bold move to keep public opinion on their side by re- 
ferring to these laws as “Fair Trade Laws.” Actually 
there is much more than a doubt as to how fair these laws 
are to the consumer. It seems likely that they will lead the 
unsuspecting consumer to accept the erroneous idea that 
price differences necessarily indicate differences in quality. 
Too many of us, when faced with a choice between two 
articles which look the same, take the high priced article 
on the theory that “its price is higher, it must be better.” 
Yet study after study has shown this theory to be false. 
Often a superior article will sell for as much as 25 percent 
less. Under price maintenance the manufacturer will put 
constant emphasis on the idea that his resale price stands 
for merchandise of a certain quality. More and more this 
emphasis will teach people to judge quality by the price. 
In view of the widespread acceptance of this idea at the 
present time and of its lack of validity, it is doubtful if it 
is good policy to encourage legislation which will further 
spread this view. 

Another result unfavorable to the consumer may also 
be pointed to as illustrative of the dangers in price main- 
tenance. Any program which gives a manufacturer such 
a large degree of price control is likely to increase the al- 
ready growing inflexibility of retail prices. The prices of 
branded items are slow in responding to changed eco- 
nomic conditions. As a result retail prices do not fall in 
harmony with raw material markets. Professor M. D. 
Taylor found that in Durham, North Carolina, prices of 
branded items fell much slower in the downswing of the 
last depression than did the prices of other items. Yet the 
success of a competitive economy depends to a consider- 
able degree upon rapid price adjustments. Is it not reason- 
able to expect that if a manufacturer has complete con- 
trol—within the limits set by the competition of products 
which might be used as substitutes—in an attempt to in- 
crease his profits he will try even harder to maintain the 
retail price for his product as his cost of raw materials 
falls? Thus resale price maintenance adds one more ele- 
ment of inflexibility to an economic system already suf- 
fering from too much unhealthy rigidity. 
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The fact that price maintenance leads to less flexibility 
iN our economic system is really another way of saying 
that price maintenance is monopolistic in nature. Our 
states as well as the federal government have laws prohib- 
iting horizontal price agreements; that is, we have laws 
which make it illegal, for example, for a group of retail- 
ers to get together and agree on a certain price at which 
they will sell X-brand toothpaste. Apparently these laws 
are based on the idea that the consumer is entitled to 
whatever prices free competition among the retailers will 
bring him. Yet under our recently passed price mainte- 
nance laws a manufacturer may establish a single price 


for the retailers. If horizontal price agreements are mon- 


opolistic in nature and against the public interest, then 
resale price maintenance which likewise reduces price 
competition among the same retailers is opposed to the 
public interest. 


PROPONENTS OF PRICE MAINTENANCE ARGUE THAT THE RISE 
in prices of price-fixed goods will be offset by increased 
competition in the non-price-fixed goods with a resulting 
fall in the prices of such goods so that the average-price 
will not be increased. In this argument there is perhaps 
some merit, but it must be remembered that the manu- 
facturers are spending millions of dollars each year to 
keep us in the habit of buying their goods. And it is pre- 
cisely these advertised goods which will advance in price. 
Therefore, in so far as we continue to buy the well 
known, highly advertised goods, we will pay higher - 
prices in spite of the fact that prices on possible substi- 
tutes may have decreased. 

For most of us the buying of drugs, for example, is 
like buying a “solid gold ring with a genuine diamond 
stone” from the stranger who approaches us in the Grand 
Central station. We have little knowledge of what we 
are really buying. We do not know the best product 
from an inferior product. Trial and error is often of 
little value. How many customers could pick the most 
effective mouthwash out of just five of the many brands 
offered by the drug store even after they tried all five 
kinds? To a large degree we base our purchases on the 
claims made by the manufacturers in their advertise- 
ments and on what the retailer tells us. Now it is obvious 
that the brand recommended by the retailer will tend to 
be the one on which the profit margin is the greatest. 
The retailer is not an altruist. When a manufacturer 
adopts price maintenance he in effect guarantees a certain 
profit margin on his product. You may be fairly certain 
that the product recommended by the retailer will be 
the one sold under a price maintenance agreement. 


How It All Started 


Ir Is INTERESTING TO TRACE THE RISING ARGUMENT FOR RESALE 
price maintenance from the earliest specific agitation in 
favor of it. The great increase in the output of manu- 
factured goods in the years between the end of the Civil 
War and the opening of the 20th century created a grave 
marketing problem for many manufacturers. Price cut- 
ting among manufacturers became common as each ‘at- 
tempted at least to hold his own in the market. These 
price cuts were often followed by a lowering of the 
quality of the merchandise sold; for as long as products 
were not branded and the manufacturer was unknown to 
the ultimate consumer a cut in quality could not hurt 
the manufacturer’s reputation. 
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This emphasis on price to the detriment of quality 
was far from satisfactory either to consumer or manu- 
facturer. Some way was needed to enable the manufac- 
turer of a quality product to market his wares profitably. 
This was found in the development of branded merchan- 
dise accompanied by advertising on the part of the 
manufacturer to impress the consumer with the fact that 
the brand stood for merchandise of a certain quality. 
Thus by distinguishing his wares from those of other 
manufacturers, a producer was able to escape to some 
degree the pressure which previously had been brought 
to bear upon him for price cutting and quality cutting. 


The Pressure of the Merchants 


THE MANUFACTURER, UNFORTUNATELY, SOON FOUND THAT 
this solution to the problem gave rise to further trouble. 
He would get his brand name well established through 
advertising, and then a number of retailers would begin 
to use the product as a “loss leader,” offering it at a low 
price in order to attract customers. Other retailers, not 
being able to make what they called a reasonable profit 
and yet meet the price of the price cutting competitors, 
once again began to urge the manufacturer to cut his 
price to them. In some cases the producer was given his 
choice—either a lower price, or the retailer would dis- 
continue the line, or “switch” his customers to some other 
more profitable line. 

Manufacturers whose prestige was an important adver- 
. tising point soon began to claim that the continual offer- 
ing of their products below those announced in advertise- 
ments of the company resulted in a loss of prestige. Thus 
a 50-cent toilet soap advertised by cut-rate stores at 29 
cents might give some customers the feeling that the soap 
was really a 29-cent product. Moreover, these manufac- 
turers wishing to sell their products on a quality appeal 
found that the retailers’ emphasis on price weakened their 
advertising program. 

But some retailers could counter that they were not 
selling a “special” or a “leader” at a loss. Some stores in- 
itiate price cutting programs based on the idea that sales 
will increase enough faster than operating cost so that, 
while the profit per unit may be reduced, total net profits 
will increase. A highly simplified example will make 
this clear. Here is a grocer selling 500 cans of soup each 
week at 10 cents per can. His cost of merchandise is 6 
cents per can, his selling cost 24% cents and his net profit 
1% cents. His weekly dollar sales of soup thus total $50, 
out of which he gives $30 to the manufacturer, pays 
$12.50 for clerk hire, rent, heat, light, and other ex- 
penses, and keeps $7.50 as profit. But let us assume that 
he drops his price to 3 cans for 25 cents and thereby in- 
creases his weekly sales to 3000 cans. His cost of mer- 
chandise will now be $180 (it may be lower if he gets 
a quantity discount) and his sales $250, leaving him $70 
out of which to pay his cost of operation and make a 
profit. A bit of reflection will show that his operating 
cost will not increase as fast as his sales. For example, 
his rent, heat, and light cost will increase not at all while 
his wage bill may not go up much, for his clerks may 
be able to work somewhat faster and more people may 
be willing partially to wait on themselves in order to get 
the lower price. Let us say that operating costs increase 
from $12.50 to $45. This leaves a net profit of $25. Thus 
the price cut not only gives the consumer a greater value 
but it also increases the profit of the grocer from $7.50 to 
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$25. And this is not all! The price cut will bring more 
people into the store and sales of merchandise at regular 
prices will be increased. In fact, even if the grocer’s profit 
on soup did not increase, the cut price might prove prof- 
itable if it attracted customers. As long as price cuts are 
held within reason there seems no sound argument why 
a retailer should not use them as a method of attracting 
business. The consumer gets more for his money, the man- 
ufacturer finds he can sell more goods so he employs 
more men and thereby reduces the number of unem- 
ployed. 


RECENTLY THE DESIRE FOR PRICE MAINTENANCE ON THE PART 
of the manufacturer has considerably changed. It is the 
retailer who has been most active in bringing pressure on 
the manufacturer, and in lobbying for state and federal 
legislation. One does not have to look far to find reasons 
for this change in attitude. It is largely a result of the tre- 
mendous development of a class of retailers who seek 
patronage on the basis of low prices. While the chain store 
is probably the most obvious exponent of the “low price 
and volume sale” method of doing business, an increasing 
number of independent retailers are applying this prin- 
ciple. 

In 1935 the chain stores did about 25 percent of our 
total retail business, a position largely achieved through 
their ability to undersell their competitors. To a large 
number of manufacturers chain stores are an important 
outlet—an outlet which the manufacturer would not like 
to lose. But the majority of chain executives are definitely 
opposed to handing over control of their retail prices to 
the manufacturer (there are exceptions to this rule, espe- 
cially in the drug field) and they have made this fact 
plain to the manufacturer. 

Furthermore, the manufacturers know eet the chains 
are in an ideal position to fight the resale price mainte- 
nance program of a manufacturer. For years the chain 
companies have developed their own private brands which 
they have sold alongside the manufacturers’ brands. 

Studies of the Federal Trade Commission have found 
prices on private brands to be less than those quoted on 
manufacturers’ brands. However, in the majority of cases 
the differences have been held within reason as the chains 
have been free to cut prices on the manufacturers’ brands. 
But if the manufacturers adopt price fixing programs 
and raise the retail prices of their products to meet the 
demands of many retailers for larger margins, the differ- 
ential in price of the chains’ private brands as compared 
with the manufacturers’ brands will be increased. While 
preventing existing differentials may not cause a majority 
of customers to shift to private brands, an increased dif- 
ferential plus the active solicitation of chain store clerks 
may easily cause a significant shift. Many manufacturers 
are well aware of this possibility. 

Meanwhile the pressure of certain retailer groups con- 
tinues, and they favor any legislation which will curb 
drastic price cutting. 


Prices and Profits ; 


Ir Is NECESSARY TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN THE TWO GROUPS 
of retailers, although the cleavage between them is not as 
sharp as I shall draw here for the sake of emphasis. On 
the one hand, there are the retailers who desire to sell at 
the prices suggested by the manufacturer. Typically small 
scale, dominantly independent merchants, they lack the 
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capacity to buy in large quantities and thus obtain quanti- 
ty discounts. As a result, their merchandise cost is rela- 
tively high. At the same time they often give credit and 
delivery service, which increases their cost of doing busi- 
ness. Most of the agitation for price maintenance in re- 
cent years has come from this group. To these retailers 
the widespread adoption of such a policy looks like a 
haven of refuge from the competition of the low price 
store, whether it be chain or independent. 


IN CONTRAST, THE LARGE GROUP OF RETAILERS OPERATING ON A 
low price basis oppose price maintenance. To them the 
right to cut prices on well known items is an important 
factor in building business. They argue that their lower 
cost of merchandise as well as their lower operating cost 
plus their willingness to accept a small profit per unit 
in order to obtain large volume stand as sufficient justi- 
fication for their selling goods for less than the high cost 
retailers. Why, they ask, should they be forced to sell at 
prices which tend to remove one of the most important 


factors in their own commercial growth and at the same, 


time penalize their customers with higher prices? This 
argument raises two significant questions. First, is it true 
that the arguments are sound concerning the ability of 
some stores to undersell others? Second, if the arguments 
are sound, will the broad adoption of a resale price main- 
tenance program tend to prohibit such underselling? 

In answer to the first question, even a slight knowl- 
edge of the retail field will convince one that uniform 
prices are not to be expected between competing stores. 
Stores in the same block, handling the same goods, have 
different costs of operation; and it is perfectly sound for 
such differences to be reflected in different prices. The 
Census of Distribution shows us that in the grocery field, 
for example, the chain stores in 1929 reported a store oper- 
ating expense ratio to sales of 13.8 percent as against 17.4 
percent for all grocery stores. Among chain companies 
there is likewise a wide variation. At the present time 
there are many large independently owned super-mar- 
kets selling groceries and meats at an average cost of 8-10 
percent of sales, although the ordinary independent gro- 
cery store may need 12-18 percent to cover its cost. Re- 
sale price maintenance which makes it impossible for 
the low cost store to sell at low prices is simply raising 
prices for the consumer. 

Prices may also vary among stores as a result of dif- 
ferences in the cost of merchandise. Many manufacturers 
give discounts for prompt payment of bills and for buy- 
ing in large quantities. Stores vary widely in their finan- 
cial position, some being so well financed that they are 
able to take advantage of the cash discount and thus get 
their merchandise for less while others lose such dis- 
counts and pay higher prices. Likewise, the larger or- 
ganizations buy in quantities which reduces the manu- 
facturers’ selling cost and gives them al right to receive 
something in the manner of a quantity discount. There 
seems to be no reason why such lower cost should not 
be passed on to the consumer through lower retail prices. 

The price maintenance retailers, frightened by such 
competition, not only carry their case to the legislature; 
they bring pressure upon the manufacturer. 


The Rise of Fixed Prices 


OF COURSE, PRICE MAINTENANCE STILL ALLOWS SOME UNDER- 
selling to exist. Under the fair trade acts of those states 
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which copied the model drafted by the NARD, it is 
possible for prices on price-maintained goods to vary from 
store to store. The manufacturer is allowed to set a 
minimum price rather than the price. If the minimum 
price were set low enough to allow an operator fully to 
reflect his lower operating cost, his lower cost of mer- 
chandise, and his willingness to take a smaller profit per 
unit in the prices quoted, uniform prices would not ap- 
pear; for stores not having these advantages would be 
forced to sell at prices above the minimum. But in prac- 
tice this 1s not true. The great demand for resale price 
maintenance on the part of many high-price retailers is 
to put a stop to the lower prices quoted by competing 
stores. For this aim to be achieved the price set by the 
manufacturer must be high enough to make the item 
profitable to these retailers. Evidence on this point is 
already available in a study by Professor Grether cover- 
ing the situation in certain large cities of California. 
Comparing drug prices in 1933, before the adoption of 
resale price maintenance, with prices of the same articles 
in 1934 after they had been placed under price agree- 
ments, he found a price increase of about one third from 
the 1933 base. While some of this rise may be traced to 
other factors—for example, to a general rise in prices be- 
tween these two dates—price agreements appear to be a 
dominant factor. Of course, for those consumers who 
have always patronized the high price retailer, price 
maintenance will mean little. But to those who tend to 
buy where they pay the smallest sum, it means a lot. 
Despite this obvious fact, some proponents of price 
maintenance argue that the consumer benefits when the 
manufacturer sets the retail price. They claim that such 
agreements prevent the consumer from being over- 
charged by grasping retailers, afford protection from high 
price stores which give a low price appearance by means 
of “loss leader” prices on a few well known brands, and 
will put interstore competition on a guality and service 
basis. They claim, moreover, that these benefits will be 
obtained with no rise in the average price paid by the con- 
sumer because under the present usage of loss leaders 
the low prices on the leaders have to be made up by 
higher prices on other items. This remains to be seen. 


The Consumer and the Future 


Ir MUST BE ACKNOWLEDGED THAT IN MUCH OF THIS DISCUS- 
sion it is assumed that price maintenance will be widely 
adopted in many more fields than it now is. The hesitancy 
of many manufacturers to rush to the folds of price main- 
tenance presents a different color to the picture. Yet it 
must be remembered that legalized price maintenance is 
still new in this country and that it is backed by groups 
powerful enough to force even more than mere permis- 
sive legislation through Congress. 

The next decade may see the gradual acceptance of 
price fixing by a large number of manufacturers. We can 
predict with certainty that in those fields where price 
maintenance does become important it will force the con- 
sumer to pay higher prices for well known brands. It 
will inevitably favor a greater degree of price inflexibility 
and also an increased dependence by the consumer upon 
prices as a guide to quality. 

From experience up to now it» has been demonstrated 
that to aid one group of retailers in maintaining their 
position in our supposed competitive economy the con- 
sumer has been asked to give up too much. 
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Equipped with a Leica camera we went out from Mahanoy 


City to talk with bootleg miners. This town is “up in back” in 
the center of Pennsylvania’s hard-hit anthracite region, where 
bootlegging in coal has been carried on for some years—by 
stealth until 1933, but since that time with indulgence on the 
part of the law enforcement agencies. The men in this region 
have no other occupation than coal, and with so many of the 
mines not operating, they mine for themselves on company land. 

Buck Mountain “Patch” is typical of the forlorn company 
towns in the neighborhood. The colliery here has been idle for 
ten years. Water must be carried into the blackened company 
shacks from a mountain spring reservoir. 

In coal towns and patches the children gather stray coal for 
fuel; in summer they pick and sell blueberries. The women and 
girls work in shirt, pajama and dress factories which came to 


the district for cheap labor. 


The first coal hole we visited was typical of hundreds where . 


all machinery is homemade except the tracks taken from an 
abandoned colliery. Power to pull the half-ton buggies of coal 
up the slope was furnished by a rickety Ford, weighed down 
with rocks. A drum on a hind axle wound the cable. Two men 


mined the coal and filled the buggies, while their three partners 


ran the car motor, watched the cable and screened the load. This 
coal was sold for $3.50 a ton to a bootleg breaker, where truckers 
bought it graded at $5 for delivery. Other independent miners 
do their own breaking and sorting by hand or more often with 
crude but effective machinery. Independent holes are located 
in mined-over areas not “robbed out” by collieries, or in fresh 
territory. 

The bootleggers do not have the advantage of the machinery 
and safety devices evolved during a century of mining in these 
hills, the compensation, insurance and medical care available 
to the men in the collieries. Mahanoy City does not even have 
a hospital. Cave-ins and gas are the worst hazards. 

The average amount made, we gathered, was $2 to $3 a day, 
though some weeks this was the total intake, and a run of bad 
luck meant no income at all. But the men employed at the 
few operating collieries cannot count on steady income either. 
What will be attempted to help this depressed area of anthra- 
cite is still undetermined: there is Governor Earle’s proposal for 
government ownership of the industry, possibly with private 
operation of the mines; and many of the leading operators pre- 
fer a kind of NRA for anthracite. Meanwhile, because sturdy 


men will help themselves, we have bootlegging. 


Anthracite Coal Country 
Photographs by Louise Boyle 
Text by Elizabeth Boyle Rogers 


When coal holes are vertical shafts into the earth, auto- 
mobile-turned cables hoist the anthracite loaded in oil 
drums. In primitive holes a man has only his pick and 


dynamite, and heavy sacks of coal are carried on the back 
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On WPA, or Else... 


by MAXINE DAVIS 


An informed journalist takes a state-wide study of the people on the work 


relief rolls in Illinois, and translates it into a budget of human experience 


without which no array of statistics can be useful in appraising WPA. 


I WANT TO INTRODUCE YOU TO A COUPLE OF YOUR NEIGHBORS. 

Meet Evan Thomas. 

Evan is one of the men you see working on the new 
crossroad between the arterial highway and Route 111, the 
job marked by the big sign that says WPA Project. You'll 
like Evan. You respect him because he is doing exactly 
what is required of him. He always has. Ever since he 
came as a young fellow from South Wales to this little 
mining community in southern Illinois, he has been a 
conscientious workman. You know that if you look at 
him: stocky, broad of shoulder, craggy of brow. With an 
acquiescence that covers him like a shabby coat, he still 
appears the sort of man you count on. 

Son and grandson of coal miners in the Rhondda Val- 
ley, Evan went to work in a small coal mine in Illinois. 
It was not much different from home except that when 
he married he went to live in an uncertain wooden shack 
instead of a tiny stone cottage. He still lives there. His 
wife keeps it scrupulously clean, in the tradition of Welsh 
housewives. And that is not easy, for the timbers are 
rotted, the window frames at crazy angles, and the dust 
and soot maintain incessant siege. 

Life was never precisely a bed of roses for Evan and his 
wife, but it has been tolerable. Evan used to work seven 
ot eight months a year in the mine, and they made the 
money stretch over the rest of the year. They sent their 
four children to school; they argued with each other and 
the neighbors; sang in the choral society; and complained 
about whatever government was in office. 

They have had their troubles. There was the year Lloyd, 
their youngest, fell on an icy hillside and hurt his back. 
Mrs. Thomas has never felt the same since the winter she 
had pneumonia. When Aunt Marianne, deaf, almost blind, 
and touchy and querulous, came to live with them, it was 
a strain on family relationships and the far from well 
filled purse. 

But the Thomases never really knew calamity until the 
mine shut down. There were only meager savings, Evan 
tried turning his hand to anything—hauling coal, carpen- 
ter work, odd jobs of every sort. Hewitt, their first-born, 
left home hunting work, but all he could do was tramp 
the country and keep alive somehow. 


Evan Goes on Relief 


By 1930 Nor ONLY THE THOMAS FAMILY BUT THE WHOLE 
of the little community was destitute. There was no heat; 
there was almost no food. When the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Unemployment and Relief was organized, it en- 
couraged the organization of local relief committees and 
the raising of funds to meet local needs. 

This effort brought meager help to hard pressed com- 
munities but it was better than nothing. By the time the 
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Thomases got assistance, misery had reduced them beyond 
embarrassment at taking it. It was the machinery of relief, 
in the first days of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion, which was humiliating. To go into every detail of 
one’s everyday living with a kindhearted but inexperi- 
enced, overworked and very young social worker; to 
stand in line with an order for food almost made starva- 
tion seem better. 

When work relief under the CWA was instituted, and 
assistance was cash instead of kind, Evan Thomas held up 
his head again. When the WPA came along, it looked 
like the Promised Land. 

Evan Thomas always regarded the WPA as he did the 
mine: it was an employer who expected certain results. 
Sull, it was pretty easy work, and the pay was not so high 
as that he earned when he worked in the mine. Naturally, 
when the word went around that the mine was to be re- 
opened, Evan went back to his old job. 


EVAN DIDN'T EXPECT IT TO LAST ALL YEAR} IT NEVER HAD. But 
this time the mine worked only from November till April. 
His earnings wouldn’t keep his family, especially with his 
wife frail and coughing; with Hewitt home from his 
wanderings crippled by a fall from a box car. 

Consequently Evan applied for another WPA assign- 
ment. To him it was the same as trying to get a job haul- 
ing coal or carpentering. It took a long time. There were 
investigations, complications, delays before he was recerti- 
fied. Meanwhile Mrs. Thomas dragged about, white and 
exhausted; Aunt Marianne nagged; the children cried; 
and Hewitt hobbled up and down the streets of the 
shabby mine town in a futile search for some way to 
help out. 

Evan will never leave the WPA again if he can help it; 
work in the mines—all he knows, almost all there is to do 
in the town where he lives—is now too brief and too un- 
certain. Moreover, like the rest of us, he is growing no 
younger, and his juniors have the preference at the hiring 
office. Most important of all, he won't voluntarily leave 
WPA because it is such a protracted and difficult business 
to be reinstated if need again becomes acute. 

Evan, you see, went onto WPA not because he was an 
incompetent workman, or because he was handicapped or 
unfit, but because his work, the mine which represented 
the means of livelihood of a whole community, was un- 
able to employ him. He would drop his WPA shovel and 
go back to his regular job in a minute if the job existed 
and offered the possibility of an annual income on which 
he and his family could get along. 

Nobody thinks the less of Evan or of his family because 
he is “on WPA.” He works, doesn’t he? He does what is 
required of him. Moreover, the county needs that road. 


Citizens have been skidding in the mud of an old wagon 
lane for years. Or been wasting time and gasoline taking 
a long detour to keep on the concrete highway. 


Elsa’s Problem Is Different 


Now eet Etsa Criarke. I’M suRE YOU WOULD NEVER MEET 
Elsa unless I introduced her to you. In fact, you would 
never see her for she is one of those colorless ineffectual 
people so cheated of any memorable quality of personal- 
ity or appearance, even lacking any rasping defects, that 
she is forever going to be “lost in the crowd.” 

Elsa works in an office. She is a file clerk for the WPA. 
Sometimes she helps out with typing. Elsa is fascinated 
with her work. In the course of it she is in touch through 
the mails, reports and cards, with all the different WPA 
projects in the community: the school by the ravine in the 
dirty little factory town where a WPA art project is paint- 
ing a mural of local birds on the chimney-breast; the adult 
education project where unemployed teachers are giving 
lessons to Americans who somehow never learned to read 
or write; the WPA bands going from park to park to 
make dull evenings gay; the playground projects, where 
young girls teach the children games and folk dances. It 
is all a bright new world to Elsa. She comes to work a few 
minutes early every day, a shy rabbit of a girl, eager to do 
whatever is expected of her. 

Elsa’s father used to own a small stationery store in a 
moderate-sized Illinois town. You know—one of those 
narrow, down-at-the-heel shops where the pink crépe- 
paper candy baskets and placecards in the window are 
always the same, and always soiled and fly-specked. If you 
ever speculated on it, you wondered how anyone made a 
living from such nondescript merchandise. Elsa’s father 
never profited more than enough to keep his anemic wife, 
his one child, and his rheumatic mother housed and 
clothed. When the depression struck, he was penniless and 
helpless. 

Like so many of their kind, the Clarkes have always 
dreaded public charity. Elsa went to her Latin and algebra 
classes at highschool with her garments patched like 
Joseph’s coat; with newspaper soles in her shoes; with dry 
bread and weak coffee in her stomach. 

After he lost his shop, Elsa’s father tramped the streets 
hunting work. He trudged from factory to mill to office 
building, hunting any sort of job at all. The streets were 
filled with people like him, and their ranks were aug- 
mented every day. 

At last the family applied for relief. Mr. Clarke, a hol- 
low-chested man with strengthless hands and no muscles 
to mention, was unfit for outdoor work relief and was 
placed on a white-collar project only after the WPA came 
along. 

When the National Youth Administration was set up, 
Elsa got help in finishing highschool. At the suggestion of 
NYA officials, she took commercial courses and learned 
shorthand and typing and something of general office 
routine. 

But she never found a job. She herself was sure the fact 
that her father was on WPA militated against her. Not 


that employers ever gave this as a reason for not hiring ° 


her, but Elsa, like many others in her situation, was con- 
vinced it was a decisive factor. 

Her father was eager to get off WPA because Elsa used 
to come home from a day’s job-hunting dispirited and 
silent. Consequently he was happy to find work as a clerk 
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in a chain grocery store. The store was cold and draughty; 
the hours were long. A cold developed into severe influ- 
enza with a train of complications. Mr. Clarke was never 
able to work again, nor could the WPA place him. But 
it did give Elsa a job at which she can support her family 
on about the same scale as in the stationery shop days. 
Elsa is happy there. She is busy. Her few friends at 
church and at the YWCA regard her as they might any 
other government employe. When there was a state-wide 
recertification, she told the interviewers she was thankful 
for her job and hoped recertifying was just routine pro- 
cedure; that it did not presage any drastic change. 


Where They Are Now 


| HAVE PRESENTED Evan THoMas anp Etsa CLarKE TO YOU 
because they are fairly typical of men and women work- 
ing on the WPA in one midwestern state. Naturally, no 
one or two individuals are wholly representative of a large 
and varied group of men and women. To make a satis- 
factory composite picture of any such body as WPA em- 
ployes is impossible. To be sure some of those enrolled on 
WPA lists are indolent, or lazy, or inept. Others have 
greater capacity, but are handicapped either in condition 
or character. On the whole, however, Evan and Elsa are 
very like thousands of their colleagues. 

They are not individuals. You will never identify them. 
Their portraits emerge from the answers to twenty-four 
questions put to fifty-seven staff members of the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission. The questions were asked 
after a state-wide recertification review of all persons em- 
ployed by the Works Progress Administration in Illinois. 
The objective of the review was to re-examine the current 
needs of the persons assigned to WPA from the relief 
rolls. A total of 154,536 cases were studied during the first 
four months of 1937. Of that number 129,031 were recerti- 
fied either because they had no other resources whatever 
or because their income from private employment or other 
sources was insufficient. Of the 25,505 whose certification 
was cancelled, 13,491 were stricken from the rolls because 
they failed to reapply; 4910 because of economic reasons, 
L.€., employment or other resources; and the remainder, 
some 7104, had their certifications cancelled for such tech- 
nical reasons as eligibility for old age insurance, physical 
unfitness, and so on. 

From the interviews, from the reports of the staff who 
talked with applicants for recertification, from their an- 
swers to the twenty-four questions put to them, “emerges 
a concept of the varied kinds of people who are earning 
their livelihood by WPA employment.” 

Some of the group whose cases were reviewed, as we 
have seen, were taken off the rolls because they failed to 
reapply. The vast majority of them were men and women 
who had obtained normal employment. 

A large percentage of those recertified would return to 
private industry if there were jobs for them. By this I do 
not imply that they are the marginal group who might 
only be employed after the ablest had all been listed on 
payrolls. Not at all. They constitute a group like Evan 
who are out of work because the factories, mines, offices 
or mills are not operating days enough in the year to use 
their skills and pay them a subsistence wage. 

As this article is written the halls of Congress are buzz- 
ing with discussion of work relief, which many persons 
view as a failure; holding that the WPA has been extrava- 
gant, inadequate, and has rendered men and women unfit 
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for normal occupations; that the only answer to our un- 
employment relief problem is a direct “dole,” that the only 
thing we as a nation can do for men and women thrown 
out of work by economic changes is to provide them with 
a roof and a crust until we can bury them. Congressrnen 
and Senators are hearing from many quarters that work— 
which we formerly regarded as the only decent offering 
we could make our less fortunate brethren, and as the only 
intelligent way to utilize the abilities of men and women 
able as you and I to contribute to the sum of the nation’s 
wealth—is a failure. This article does not delve into that 
problem. The results of the recertification in Illinois bring 
to light certain defects in the program. Dramatically it 
delineates other facts: 

That picture of the Evans and the Elsas of one state 
shows clearly the human problem with which govern- 
ments, from Washington to the township, must grapple. 

We see that Evan and Elsa are “better off? on WPA 
than they were when they were “economically indepen- 
dent.” Actually, Evan had made a decent living in the 
hey-dey of bituminous coal mining, but it has been a long 
time since his customary occupation has paid him a living 
wage the year round. 


WPA Is a Job 


EVAN REPRESENTS ONE GROUP OF WORKERS IN COMMUNITIES 
where the source of income has failed because of economic 
changes outside the control of the workers. Elsa represents 
a borderline case of a person who was never. particularly 
skilled or particularly competent and who would only be 
able to earn an income adequate for a decent standard of 
living in boom times when there is a market for labor 
of any sort. 

The staff members who discussed this question were 
about equally divided in their opinions as to whether in 
general those whose cases they reviewed were better off 
on WPA than they were when they were “economically 
independent.” Most of the Illinois staff felt that even those 
who were better off before they were enrolled on the pub- 
lic lists had been insecure workers—like Evan, in indus- 
tries which were failing, or highly seasonal; or they were 
advanced in years, or otherwise handicapped, like Elsa’s 
father. 

A great many of the cases closed by the state-wide re- 
certification revealed that their “normal” incomes were 
derived from temporary or semi-permanent employment, 
like Evan’s four months’ work in the mine. Jobs in. fac- 
tories, mines, railroad shops, construction, obtained by 
WPA employes did not mean steady work. In general, 
those persons who did not apply for recertification at all 
were the men and women who had found steady, non- 
seasonal employment or some other dependable source of 
income. Those who applied did so because they suffered 
from economic insecurity. 

Men and women whose certification was cancelled for 
“technical reasons” were in some instances recertified 
later, or they were cared for through old age assistance or 
relief. The fact that technical obstructions prevented 
their recertification for WPA did not mean that the 
weight of their care was lifted from the shoulders of the 
public. i Aa 4 

Among the group which enjoyed “substantial income, 
the study showed that husbands and oldest sons usually 
earned a living for the family, though not infrequently 
a daughter (like Elsa) assumed the responsibility. If the 
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well-meaning Elsa had been able to find a job, she will- 
ingly would have cared for her people by private employ- 
ment. Most of the fathers and sons who did get work 
were, the survey indicates, men who were at least semi- 
skilled. Those with skilled trades found the least difficulty 
in shifting from the WPA to private employers some time 
ago. 

You will remember that both Evan and Elsa look upon 
their WPA assignments as jobs. They are on hand punc- 
tually. They do what they are told. Neither of them is a 
ball of fire, viewed as employes; they never have been, 
never will be outstanding workers, but they are willing 
and conscientious. The WPA to them is self-respecting 
employment whereas relief was humiliating charity. Their 
morale, their position in the community and that of their 
families is comparable to that of any of their neighbors 
who earn approximately the same wage from jobs in busi- 
ness or industry. 

Both Evan and Elsa have good health. Remember, that 
is not true of their families. Often the wives and children, 
the mothers and fathers of the workers suffer from physi- 
cal disabilities which are not lessened because the WPA 
wage is, as many of the staff point out in their comments, 
inadequate for medical care. However, the wage earner 
certified to WPA must be fairly fit. 

True, on WPA they seldom overwork. They don’t have 
to. The policy of the WPA—to put as many people to 
work as possible—is likely to preclude that. That very 
policy sometimes tends to weaken rather than to fortify 
the attitude of the worker toward normal employment. 
After Evan Thomas has worked at the unhurried pace of 
a WPA project for a few years, he may not want to go 
back to the strain and weariness of a seven-hour day in 
the mine. Elsa has never had a chance to acquire any 
work habits other than those taught by the NYA and the 
WPA. Those have been her first and only jobs. 


The Human Side of Work Projects 


LeEt’s NOT MAKE TOO SWEEPING A GENERALIZATION OF THIS, 
however. That would be unfair to the thousands of men 
and women who are employed by WPA at work they 
love and who bring to it the same enthusiasm and vigor 
they would if they were paid by a private employer. Here’s 
a workshop which repairs and reconditions old toys for 
children. The artists who paint new faces on dolls, the 
men who make two pairs of roller skates out of eight old 
broken ones, a wagon out of a soapbox and an old doll 
carriage, the women who are making rompers for rag 
dolls, and upholstery for toy furniture, work happily and 
effectively long after their appointed hours have ended. 
Or, come and listen to this orchestra rehearsal. The mem- 
bers are musicians, impatient, exacting. Barbirolli himself 
could not require them to practice longer or more earnest- 
ly than they do “on WPA.” Go over to the Museum of 
Natural History. You'll find men and women making 
exact waxen copies of strange plants and creatures for 
school displays. They are utterly absorbed. Moreover, 
they’ve learned a new trade. Someday when times are 
better and the museums have more money, they'll have a 
place on a regular payroll. Meanwhile, they don’t care who 
pays them; they eat—and they have jobs which give satis- 
fying play to their creative abilities. All of these people 
held positions before hard times. Some of their colleagues 
have already returned to private employment. They, too, 
will leave the WPA as rapidly as jobs are available. 
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The review would indicate that many, many of those 
on WPA prefer to stay there because they are like Evan: 
they are afraid, and with reason, that if they go back into 
industry it will be difficult or impossible to return to the 
WPA rolls. We have seen how the whole Thomas family 
suffered serious hardship while Evan waited the slow 
unwinding of red tape. 

Consequently, neither Evan nor Elsa nor their proto- 
types are likely to be absorbed now into private industry. 
They are satisfied where they are—and so are the employ- 
ers. The interviewers found that while the business man 
who admitted he would not hire a man from the WPA 
rolls was rare, nevertheless the prejudice does exist, even 
in rural counties where farmers use seasonal labor. That 
prejudice in many cases extends even to the families of 
WPA men. It seems unlikely that Evan and Elsa and 
those like them will find ordinary jobs, unless, of course, 
there is a serious shortage of unskilled and semi-skilled 
labor in this country—a condition which at this moment 
seems remote as the millennium. 


Occupations and Pay 


You WILL RECALL THAT ELSA LEARNED SHORTHAND AND TYP- 
ing through the aid and stimulation of the NYA. She is 
not the only person who has either learned an occupation 
or been benefited by vocational rehabilitation provided by 
the WPA. WPA workers have had opportunity to acquire 
such skills as sewing, decorating, handicrafts, typing, 
domestic service, and so on. Others have had their unused 
skills rehabilitated. Carpenters, masons, seamstresses, teach- 
ers, crane operators, truck drivers and many others have 
had opportunity to re-use and revive their trades. 

It is true, however, that the bulk of employment on 
WPA has been on unskilled and semi-skilled projects. 
The record for vocational training or rehabilitation has 
not been so satisfactory as the staff and the public would 
like to see, or as would be possible under a permanent, 
planned program. However, there is a credit side written 
up in the ledger on this account. 

The WPA projects themselves have been, in the major- 
ity of instances, of very doubtful value in helping the 
people to retain any skills they had, for while the WPA 
supervisors made every effort to utilize any skills the men 
assigned to them possessed, by its very nature the work 
to be done was outside the workers’ experience, if they had 
had any other than that of common laborers. For instance, 
in Putnam and Stark Counties, 85 percent were assigned 
as general laborers with no reference to previous occupa- 
tional skills; in DeKalb and Kendall Counties probably 
90 percent were assigned to jobs requiring other types of 
work than those calling for previous occupational skills. 
Last spring, on the other hand, an Illinois study of 1000 
workers in District 2 showed that 93.3 percent of those on 
WPA rolls had been placed in their usual occupations. 
Thus, while 744 of them were assigned as laborers, 677 
were customarily so employed. No project, however, could 
use the specific “skills” of a miner like Evan Thomas, or 
a keeper of a stationery shop like Elsa’s father. In in- 
stances parallelling these we find that the workers do not 
produce results on a level with those which should be 
expected of them in+their regular employment. 


THERE ARE A GREAT MANY YOUNG PEOPLE ON WPA wuo, 
like Elsa, had never had any regular empSoyment before 
being assigned to NYA. Some of them profited by this 
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help and experience sufficiently to go out and get satis- 
factory positions; others are like that mousey little girl. 
It is largely a matter of personality. The staff members 
who conducted the recertification review are divided in 
their opinion as to whether the NYA has succeeded in 
realizing its announced objectives. Some criticize the lead- 
ership. Others point out that it has given some employ- 
ment, bridging a trying time in the lives of many young- 
sters, bolstering their morale and even affording some 
valuable training. There is a great question mark in the 
minds of many of the interviewers as to whether it has 
been anything more than an admirable stop-gap. But they 
find it has at least enabled the youngsters to contribute 
something to their own upkeep. In some instances the 
NYA allowance was figured into the family budget; in 
others the young folk were allowed to keep all or part if 
they chose. Many of them regarded their earnings on 
NYA as their own to spend as they pleased. But Elsa 
and many like her were only too happy to contribute to 
the support of the family. Indeed, when Elsa’s father 
could no longer work on WPA and she was certified as 
the family wage earner, she was deeply grateful. On the 
whole, when such a change in certification from one mem- 
ber of the family to another wage earner has been made, 
good results have followed. 

Neither those on WPA nor the public, with a few 
exceptions, resented the Illinois review. The workers them- 
selves were either indifferent to it, accepting it as part of 
the job, or were friendly and cooperative. Some naturally 
objected, fearful that it meant a loss of assignment—and 
some resented further intrusion into their personal lives. 
Where the “public” expressed an attitude at all, it was 
friendly—a hope that something constructive might come 
out of the inquiry. 


The Challenge We All Face 


To THIS WRITER ONE FACT SEEMS TO EMERGE CLEARLY: THOSE 
129,031 men and women recertified to WPA in Illinois 
constitute a continuing public problem. This we must face. 
Remember, while some are the poor we have had with us 
always—the sick, the handicapped, the low in mentality 
and ability—others are economic liabilities only because of 
circumstances beyond their control. Those like Evan 
Thomas and Elsa Clarke are not just “human junk.” They 
are men and women entirely capable of making a con- 
tribution to society, capable of creating wealth, of earning 
a decent living for themselves and their dependents. 

It is possible that the economic conditions in their com- 
munities which forced them onto WPA will never shift 
to such an extent that they will be absorbed by private 
industry. 

This does not mean they are candidates for permanent 
relief. Work projects, whether of the WPA type or as 
part of some permanent program, more carefully devised 
in terms of the community’s needs, should give them 
work and give the public a tangible as well as an intan- 
gible return for the necessary appropriation of tax funds. 

There is no doubt that at many points there have been 
mismanagement and hasty planning in WPA. Unfortu- 
nately that fact has given the work project principle a 
bad name in many areas of American opinion. This is un- 
just, unreasonable, 

We need the abilities and the strength of our Evans 


and Elsas. Somehow we must provide means to utilize 
them. 
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Security in a Cage 


REFLECTIONS AFTER SEEING “INSIDE NAZI GERMANY” 


THE PROBLEM UPON WHICH THE WORLD'S MIND IS MOST 
actively working today is government. Other times have 
seen other themes, but today’s theme is how shall we gov- 
ern ourselves or be governed? In what manner can 
human beings live together and do their work with the 
greatest satisfaction? The question is being answered in 
widely different ways, and as yet there may be no gen- 
eral decision. But in one way, at least for myself, I have 
been convinced—not dictators. 

Like many other Americans, I went recently to see a 
certain film taken in Germany and shown by The March 
of Time. The film could have passed any censor, since 
it showed nothing but harvest scenes, young people 
at camps, homes where stout working people were eating 
heartily, and many armies marching in all the panoply of 
peace. It is true the picture was accompanied by skilful 
speaking propaganda which revealed the fact that the 
intensest labor and fullest production of the harvest 
scenes were not enough to feed Germany—so the Ger- 
man people were being told they must expand. The 
young people, the voice said, were being kept ignorant 
mentally and being trained physically for war—and 
working people were given nothing but propaganda of a 
strong simple sort. All energies, therefore, were being 
bent toward expansion. Besides this the film showed 
Hitler and Goebbels and Mussolini. 


OUT OF ALL THE PICTURES NOTHING INTERESTED ME SO MUCH 
as these three men—Hitler, Goebbels and Mussolini. 
After all, Germany and the Germans of today looked 
much as I remembered them. The average German has 
been immemorially drawn as a creature of docile mind, 
liking security and wanting to be told what to think and 
how to think it. There have been notable exceptions of 
course; insurgent chapters in their history as a people. 
Yet even great German philosophers have had the neces- 
sity of believing in certain rules and regulations before 
they went on to independent thinking. Anarchy, physical 
or mental, is not the range of Teutonic being and the 
average German is terrified without a plan of action plain 
before him for his daily life. Yet, to the mind that is 
original and free, anarchy is a natural state to which it 
returns again and again between its periods of creative 
activity. 

But as I said, it was not the pictures of German people 
that interested me. They were familiar enough, with their 
stolid good nature that lends itself to be ruled by some- 
one or other, unable as they have as yet been to hold the 
liberties they have gained or to compel their destiny. It 
happens now that they are ruled by a Hitler and by a 
Goebbels. 

To see, these two men are certainly amazing enough. 
Two less important looking creatures never were born 
from the womb of woman. Goebbels has the spiny, un- 
dernourished ill-shaped body of a rickety child. One sees 
this sort of creature in any slum, slinking along, his hat 
over his face. His is the perfect rat face, with its strain- 
ing eyes, sharp nose, shapeless thin-lipped mouth and re- 
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ceding chin. His are the trembling, nervous, snatching 
hands which pilfer and despoil in small secret ways, but 
which are capable of the most cruel and inhuman acts 
when goaded by resentful angers or released for the 
moment from fear by sudden power. When a chance of 
some sort thrusts such a man upward to any kind of 
power, he is insatiable because he is perpetually unsure, 
and he is perpetually unsure in himself. 

And Hitler is not more reassuring. Narrow-shouldered 
and thick-bellied, he looks stronger at first than Goebbels. 
But his face is the face of a third rate actor. And his chief 
audience is himself. He must prove to himself that he 
is the great Hitler. If he can make everybody else be- 
lieve it, if everybody can think he is great and can be- 
lieve in him, perhaps then in his secret heart he can really 
believe in himself and know he is so, and thus at last be 
secure and at peace. 


‘THERE ARE TWO OTHER MEN WHO BELONG IN THIS GALLERY, 
Mussolini and Stalin. One would say superficially that 
they are different. They are so large, they so stride as 
they walk their bits of the earth, the look upon their faces 
is so heavy with the necessity of being portentous and 
important. They are of coarser fiber than Hitler and their 
texture is simply more brutish and less decadent with the 
decadence of humanity sunk again to the animal, but 
having still its human memories. But behind these brut- 
ish faces there is still that strange look of the creature 
bunted by himself, fearing lest he is not what he wants 
to be. 

And all of them are using the methods of intimate 
secret fear. All of them are building about them strong 
barricades of absolute personal power over people, of 
nationalism and huge armies and war on other nations. 
Men who are secure in their own being do not behave 
like this. Men who take for granted their own deserv- 
ing worth, whose integrity is beyond their own or any 
question, do not demand that other people worship them 
as God and do not kill all those who question their God- 
hood. The methods of the dictator are the methods of 
personal fear. He rules as a man afraid and insecure in 
the place to which chance and his own desire to be im- 
portant have forced him. Because he is not certain of his 
own rightness or ability, he destroys whom he cannot con- 
trol. Because he despises others with the inordinate vanity 
of the weakling he places upon them every limitation 
which his will can conceive. That he can shape millions 
of ignorant and bewildered people to his own ends satis- 
fies his necessity for his own conviction of greatness. And 
power is like any habit-forming stimulant—the posses- 
sion of it creates desire for more, and more beyond that, 
to the uttermost point of perversity. No human being is 
great enough to have unchecked power and not be 
changed and his balance destroyed by it. The best of us 
are not far enough away from brutehood for that. And 
the world’s dictators are dismayingly far from being the 
best of us. 

Stand them up in a row—Hitler, and at his elbow 
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From the report of the dean of the Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University 


Goebbels, Mussolini, Stalin. Who are these men who have 
been allowed to become the rulers of so great a part of 
the world? They are inferior creatures, too often men of 
poor bodies and indifferent minds and always without the 
qualities of character which we recognize as admirable. 
But they have one thing in common, the necessity of the 
inferior man to convince himself that none of these things 
is true—that in reality he is extraordinary and wonderful 
and strong and great. And upon a world of more normal 
and admirable human beings the dictator has been able 
to impose himself because of the distress of our times. 


For IT Is NOT TRUE THAT GOOD MUST PREVAIL. IN THE FOR- 
ever of the future it may be that what is right may pre- 
vail over evil. But we do not live in that forever. We live 
in this now, and evil has today a thrust and sharpness 
which takes the amiable good unawares. The times of 
men flow in curious backward eddies. Progress is not a 
steadily forward moving tide. By means which we do not 
understand, but which we can observe from history, 
humanity halts at certain periods and ceases its struggles 
toward certain ideals which it knew and still knows are 
good. In these halts the backward pull grows strong. And 
because the consciousness and belief in the ideals persist 
in most people, we are not prepared for what happens. 
We do not expect our neighbor, for instance, to set our 
houses on fire or to murder us in our beds. In fact, we are 
unwilling to believe he will do so until the house is in 
ashes, or we see him with his pistol pointed. We say con- 
fidently, “People don’t do that sort of thing.” 
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It is true—most people do not. But some do, whenever 
they can, and in times of social confusion and change 
they can. And criminals aid‘ each other, A daring crime 
unchecked encourages another like it and another and 
another, as any policeman will tell you. A Mussolini en- 
courages a Hitler and a Stalin and perhaps a Japanese 
mask, and so around the world similar minds are en- 
couraged to do what they never would dare to do in other 
times and without each other. And with them gather 
enough other minds of the same sort, of only lesser im- 
pudence, who foster their leaders by their numbers. 

The disturbing truth is that a relatively few of such 
minds can create a dictatorship and impose it upon mil- 
lions of people not prepared and organized against this 
crime. The essence, indeed, of a dictatorship is in the 
fewness of its leaders. One man is.enough, and he has 
right and left hands, men who dream themselves as great 
some day as he, and who for the present find their ful- 
filment in upholding the thing they dream to be. 

And in the helpless millions it must be confessed there 
is weakness—the weakness of the need to worship some- 
body, to lean on somebody and be guided. Men used to 
lean on their belief in God. When they could believe that 


_God guided them they defied their rulers without fear. 


They walked in independence, feeling that God was with 
them, and man they would not worship. In such a spirit 
men fought wars of independence and did away with 
the divine right of kings and established their human 
rights. 


But men do not now so believe in God. The common 
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man, as well as the intellectual, is today unsupported by 
any sure belief, and he is confused by materialism. He 
has still the habit and the need of belief and worship, and 
the training in democracy has been too short. The aver- 
age individual cannot yet face the fact that he zs insecure, 
that his whole being is based on the insecurity of a uni- 
verse which he but dimly glimpses and cannot in the 
least comprehend. Unable to face or often even to com- 
prehend this basic truth of our life, he flies to the next 
shelter to be found after the God whom he has lost— 
he flies to a man who will manage things for him and 
tell him what to think and do, and who in return for his 
ae will give him a steady job, a roof over his head, and 
ood. 

In such a period as ours, I say, the dictator flourishes. 
He rises up like Satan in the desert, to tempt the Son of 
Man by the promise of security. And all the world is in 
this period. There is not one of us who is secure or knows 
what even the immediate future will bring. There is not 
one of us who does not long for security and there are 


many of us who will give anything for it, for even the 


chance and hope of it. 

What we have to remember, we people of America, is 
that the security of a dictatorship is completely false. It 
is based on the ignorance of the people, who are not al- 
lowed to read or to learn, to see or to hear the truth about 
anything. It is based on a promise which is itself a lie, 
so that having given everything for security, all security 
is then taken away except the small secyrity of a little 
food. For what security of happiness can there be even in 
having enough to eat, if one’s every breath must be drawn 
in fear? In German cities today there are official spies for 
every specified district who have the right to enter any 
house in their district and see what people are doing, 
what they are reading, what they are hearing on the 
radio, even what they are not hearing, for every radio 
must be turned on when Hitler speaks, and if it is not, 
then there is a knock at the door. And this is only a 
minor repression of the people among others far more 
crushing. 


SUCH MEASURES ARE THE LOGICAL OUTCOME OF DICTATORSHIP 
and the only means of its maintenance. No people given 
knowledge and freedom to think and act could endure a 
dictatorship. In other words, no people in their right 
minds could endure life under such conditions as a 
totalitarian state requires to make and keep it totalitarian. 
Therefore people must be deprived of their right minds. 
The most terrifying aspect of totalitarianism is the con- 
trol it assumes over the human mind. It is a frightful 
price to pay for a little security of food and shelter. There 
are some old words, once spoken and still true, “For what 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 

No, it behooves every American today to see afresh 
that the freedom for which our country was first es- 
tablished is still our priceless possession for which we 
must be willing to sacrifice everything else, even security. 
For when we lose this freedom we lose everything, all 
hope of human progress and of any sort of real happi- 
ness. Of all peoples, we Americans could never be happy 
under a totalitarian rule. Our very being is grounded in 
the right of the individual to life and liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. There will always be unevenness in 
that pursuit, but at least let us be grateful that there can 
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be many people happy and free in our country and that 
all can work and struggle toward happiness and freedom 
rather than that we are all reduced together to a dead 
grim level of repression. There is all the difference be- 
tween mountains and forests and the zoo in the differ- 
ence between a democracy and a totalitarian state. What 
animal even will not choose to seek its own food in free- 
dom though in uncertainty, rather than to have food 
thrown to it in the security of a cage? 

Nor need we think that dictatorship is impossible in 
our country. In the first place, we have to guard against 
becoming infected with the idea of the dictator. We can 
become used to dictators without knowing it—simply 
because the dictator exists, It is hard to keep up an active 
hatred against a thing which must be accepted as a fact 
existing somewhere. And we, too, are besieged with tur- 
moil and uncertainty and none of us knows the direc- 
tion which the country is taking. No, but we know what 
is past, and we know that our country was founded on 
freedom and the rights of the individual, and let us not 
be moved from that great foundation. 


’ 


a people comes about suddenly and openly. It comes about 
through a combination of the exigency of circumstance, 
the ambition of individuals, and the resulting subtle and 
slow change in the temper of a despairing people. The 
change is most often unperceived by the people and 
known only to those who are endeavoring to bring about 
that change. 

For there are in our democracy certain groups and 
forces which are aids to dictatorship—not only the Nazi 
movement in the United States, but others less avowed. 
Militarism, for example, is definitely linked with a 
totalitarian state. Such a state must use militarism to con- 
trol its people and to advance its empire, this advance 
being in itself an important means of control by divert- 
ing the mind of the populace from its own actual situa- 
tion. Militarism, indeed, anywhere, is linked with those 
forces which tend toward totalitarianism. The army and 
the navy are really little totalitarian states in themselves, 
and those who control them inevitably think in terms 
of regulation, force and absolute power, and naturally 
they tend to expand such preconceived ideas and habits 
to other parts of life. That is, the militarist mind thinks 
like the dictator mind, and in a crisis will support it. 
Those whom we citizens of the American democracy 
must watch most closely, therefore, are our militarist 
minds, the minds of men who from the very structure 
and type of their brains think in terms of control by the 
arbitrary means of compulsion and secrecy and not by 
persuasion and popular will and open discussion of 
policies and plans. 

For we Americans are not to be held like the peoples 
in totalitarian states, dumb creatures to be kept ignorant 
and uninformed and compelled to obey laws and policies 
we do not understand and have not made. No, and on 
the day that we are so held, if we do not rise up in our 
old way and demand our old freedom, then America, too, 
is dead, and lost with the others in the confusion of the 
world. For in confusion the only light to lead us out is 
the whole light of human reasoning and thinking and 
feeling, untrammelled and free, not the single mind of 
one man. There has never been a man great enough to 
be a dictator, and there is not one today. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Of the Other End of the Dog’s Tail 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Ir DOESN’T sO MUCH MATTER HOW LARGE THE DOG OR HOW 
small the tail, or which wags which. I have seen very large 
dogs with ludicrously small tails, in which (or whom if you 
love dogs) it was a serious question whether there weren’t 
more brains in the tail than in all the rest of the dog put 
together. In fact I have come to suspect that you almost can 
tell at which end the brains are by observing which is doing 
the wagging. I alluded last month to the little girl’s doubt as 
to “which end of the barking dog to believe.” Let us leave to 
Mr. Roosevelt his illustration of the four-inch tail which in 
the matter of the holding-companies he alleges to be wagging 
the ninety-six-inch dog. What disturbs me is another, much 
more important and largely neglected aspect of the dog’s-tail 
problem. 

Once upon a time a father of my acquaintance—no, it was 
not myself—taking in hand at last personally the religious 
education of his small son, undertook as introduction to the 
subject to impress upon him the omnipotence of the Creator. 
There was, he asserted, absolutely nothing beyond the powers 
of the Almighty. The boy listened attentively to the parental 
sermon, but presently broke in with: 

“T betcha I know sump’n that God couldn’t do.” 

“There is nothing that He couldn’t do.” 

“Betcha nickel there is—one thing.” 

“Well, what is that?” 

“Not even God could make a dog’s tail with only one end.” 

I didn’t hear the conversation, but I know by that father’s 
own testimony that it put him fairly aback, all sails fluttering 
with nobody at the wheel! 

Ignorance, forgetfulness and reckless defiance of the tre- 
mendously, universally basic fact-in-the-nature-of-things thus 
set forth “out of the mouth of babes,” are largely if not en- 
tirely responsible, I opine, for the mess in which the world is 
wallowing in these times. An automobile mechanic whom | 
routed out of bed once to rescue me from a roadside stalling 
of my motor said disgustedly as he pointed out the ridicu- 
lously obvious simplicity of my trouble: 

“°Tain’t your not havin’ any brains that makes us fellers 
lose our sleep—an’ git our livin’-—it’s your not usin’ the brains 
ye have.” 


Yrs, AND THERE'S THINKING YOU KNOW, AND PRETENDING YOU 
know, when you don’t know. Wasn’t it Josh Billings who 
said that it wasn’t knowing so much that made the trouble 
in the world, but “knowin’ so much that ain’t so”? On every 
cracker barrel in every country store, in every club window 
in every city, at every dinner table everywhere . . . in every 
editorial chair in every newspaper office, people are pontificat- 
ing. “Colyumists,” radio commentators, writers of daily, week- 
ly, monthly departments—like this one for instance—are 
handing out so-called “information” and opinions, mostly 
warmed-over and second-hand; readers and listeners lap them 
up avidly and imagine themselves “intelligent” upon intricate 
and baffling subjects over which those actually responsible for 
restraint as frequently as action, with real sources of first- 
hand information, rack their brains on sleepless nights. My 
friend John Temple Graves, whose daily “colyum” in the 
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Birmingham Age-Herald is one of the sanest that I read, calls 
the turn admirably: 


“Lots of us today have the manner of great thought without 
the measure. We can seize upon some mighty subject—none 
too mighty—and wave it aloft, but we can’t take it anywhere. 
We can memorize and recite its two sides but we can’t for 
the life of us think our way through to either one. We know 
the gestures but we haven't any of the answers. Lesser sub- 
jects which we might more possibly handle we scorn, for only 
the greatest fit our style... . And the moral is that we should 
trust neither ourselves nor others merely because of the size 
of the subject handled and the pomp of the handler.” 


There’s being obliged by your duty and expected to know, 
and having folks think that you know; when in fact you’re 
pretty sure that you don’t know; or, having supposed that you 
knew, or acted upon the advice of those whose duty it was 
to know—having the disastrous event prove that you and 
they were mistaken. There is the tragedy of being pushed into 
action in which you only half believe, and being blamed for 
the result that you foresaw, as you are for things done in spite 
of you by those for whose behavior you are at least technically 
responsible. Worse than these perhaps, is to find yourself fac- 
ing emergency and discover that those upon whom you rea- 
sonably depend for advice, together with those who hardly 
want you to succeed, are not agreed among themselves, and 
you must act according to your own lights—in whose sufh- 
ciency experience has given you less than complete confidence. 


ONE OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED AMONG AMERICAN ECONO- 
mists, on the morning of this writing, right here in my house, 
has been deploring the inadequacy of his own profession. 

“We are supposed to know, but we don’t,” said he. “Eco- 
nomics is anything but an exact science. Like the theologians 
we have our diverse sects and “schools of thought,’ disagreeing 
even about quite elementary aspects of our subject. And when 
you come to the business men and so-called ‘financial leaders’ 
they are in no better case. I have been much impressed, and 
depressed, by the fact that President Roosevelt is not faced by 
these people with any solid, unified body of definite principles 
and well-considered thought, any positive, concrete, forward- 
moving program. And this uncertainty and diversity of opin- 
ion as to what should be done is befogged by politics and 
embittered by personal interest and emotional hatred of indi- 
viduals. And ignorance, as I said . . . I have lately talked 
with a man peculiarly equipped for the study of the business 
cycle; he acknowledged to me that he had not arrived at an 
understanding of it—any more than biologists have arrived at 
an understanding of the primordial cell, or psychologists as 
to the nature of the human mind.” 

In other words, even those who well realize that every dog’s 
tail must have two ends are in no definite agreement as to 
which end is which or where the other end is, even though 
they may concur as to the direction in which the dog is or 
should be headed. 

Between those who think they know but disagree with 
others quite as sure that they know (both equally well- 
intending) and those who wangle themselves into power car- 
ing little whether they know or not so long as they receive 
the emoluments, things in general get into bad shape. The 
human custom, whether in democracies or under dictatorships, 
is to entrust the direction of most important transactions, even 
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the total of affairs, to persons of unknown equipment for 
their jobs. Which public leader, in any country whatever, was 
chosen for his fitness? Which holds his power because he has 
solved all or any of the staggering problems of his country? 
Politics does not move in that way. Neither does so-called 
Public Opinion. Hordes of radio listeners and “colyum” read- 
ers accept as gospel the often half-baked opinions of commen- 
tators all and sundry and write equally half-baked letters and 
sign grandiloquent petitions to the President and to their rep- 
resentatives in Congress without asking even themselves 
whether these pontificators know what they are talking about. 
“Heard it on the radio” nowadays vies in authority with the 
older-time “saw it in the paper.” So grows and agglomerates 
that potpourri of wisdom, ignorance and emotion known as 
Public Opinion, whose feet are fixed at one end of the dog’s 
tail, be the other where it may. 


YET EVERY TAIL HAS TWO ENDS, AND SOONER OR LATER THE 
ignoring of the other end is inexorably avenged. Nemesis, 
goddess of Retributive Justice, keeps an awful set of books. 


As Anne of Austria wrote to Cardinal Mazarin, “God does 


not pay at the end of every week, but—He pays.” Before me 
as I write are the proofs of a copyrighted article under the 
caption “Who Pays for German Armament” by Emil Lederer, 
about to be published in Social Research, the international 
quarterly edited by the Graduate Faculty of Political and 
Social Science of the New School for Social Research. The 
article is momentous; I commend it to my readers. It is a 
ruthless analysis of the way in which every pfennig going 
into the manufacture of German war material is sweated out 
of the working people; that no financial miracle is operating 
in Germany; the standard of living, always low since the 
World War, is steadily lowering; the juggling with economic 
facts can have but one outcome: 


“If then the military authorities, backed by the politically 
radical sections of the National Socialist Party, have their way, 
production for military purposes will encroach upon the al- 
ready reduced sector for private production and consumption. 
And then the final result can easily be foreseen: prices will 
soar, there will be an irresistible demand for higher wages— 
the government will lose control, however strong its political 
machinery, however ruthless its terrorism. Recent events in 
Germany point in this direction... .” 

Perhaps Hitler’s seizure of the Reichswehr indicates some 
perception of this situation. Dr. Goebbels said at Breslau two 
years ago, “We do not have to appeal to the people. We have 
the army, the police, the wireless, the press, the Nazi organi- 
zations. Who could do anything against us?” Indeed, Dr. 
Goebbels? Twenty-one years ago the Autocrat of All the Rus- 
sias had all these things and the Church beside. The bread 
gave out. The Petrograd garrison revolted, the army went 
back on the Czar . . . where is he now? 

While you are about it, read the newly-published The House 
That Hitler Built (Harper, $3), by an Australian, Stephen H. 
Roberts, professor of modern history in Sydney University. 
It is the most satisfactorily objective study of Hitlerism that I 
have seen. He points the same way, to the same economic 
catastrophe, as Lederer, to the same “other end” of the Ger- 
man dog’s tail. 

He puts his finger too upon the great tragedy of these 
times, evident in Germany and Italy especially, of the sup- 
pression and pollution of the mind of youth, It will be a long 
time in the history of the world before that crime can he 


antidoted. 
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THE SAME RESISTLESS FORCES, DIFFERING ONLY IN DETAILS, ARE 
at work upon Japan and Italy. It is within my knowledge that 
thousands of Japanese are without sympathy with what is 
being done in China; but starvation is more powerful still. 
The best exposition of the day’s status in Italy is George 
Martelli’s cool, impartial, comprehensive Italy Against the 
World (Harcourt, Brace, $3.75) with its inside story of the 
way in which in the Abyssinian business Mussolini bluffed 
the bungling nations and checkmated the League of Nations 
. “a game of poker, in which, holding the worst cards, the 
Italian won because he was a bolder player and a better psy- 
chologist.” A thrilling, heart-rending and enlightening story. 
In another book of recent issue, a collation of notable ad- 
dresses by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, entitled The Family 
of Nations: Its Needs and Its Problems (Scribner’s $3) I 
chance upon an Italian opinion, expressed twenty-five years 
ago, applicable today to the sort of thing in national and inter- 
national affairs—particularly such as the rape of Abyssinia— 
lately characteristic of fascist Italy. Dr. Butler quotes it on 
authority of The New Statesman and Nation of October 19, 
1935. At the time in 1913 when the Italian government was 
setting out upon the conquest of Tripoli, the Italian socialist 
paper Avanti (then published at Milan but now fugitive at 
Zurich) published an article containing this paragraph: 


“Here we are confronted by an Italy, nationalist, conserva- 
tive, clerical, which claims to make the sword its law, and the 
army the school of the nation. We had foreseen this moral 
perversion, and for that reason are not surprised by it. But 
those who think that this preponderance of militarism is the 
sign of strength are mightily mistaken. Strong peoples have 
no need to give themselves up to such a stupid orgy as that 
in which the Italian press is now letting itself go mad with 
exaltation. Italy, nationalist and militarist, shows that it lacks 
this sense... . Thus it comes almost that a miserable war of 
conquest is acclaimed as if it were a Roman triumph.” 


The name signed to this admirable and now most timely 
utterance of enlightened intelligence and comment upon 
Italian militaristic adventure and morality was none other than 
that of the then editor, one Benito Mussolini! In those days 
he was a Marxian socialist, as such expelled from Switzerland 
and Austria; later a director of the Italian Communist party. 
The chapter in Dr. Butler’s book in which the quotation ap- 
pears is aptly entitled The Decline and Fall of Morals. 

Speaking of timely books—one must not miss Senor Salva- 
dor Madariaga’s short but luminous Theory and Practice of 
International Relations, lately published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press (Philadelphia, $1.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic). It embodies a series of five compact yet satisfying 
lectures delivered last year under the auspices of the Cooper 
Foundation and Swarthmore College. They set forth the steady 
progress in humanity’s consciousness of world solidarity, the 
nature of and increasing limitations upon sovereignty; the in- 
evitability, universality and permanence despite all setbacks 
of the League of Nations . .. a most helpful and hopeful book, 
an authentic light in the murk of these days. 

Let Dr. Butler in his own words sum up what I have been 
trying to emphasize—namely, that we cannot have the advan- 
tages without the price; we cannot have peace without the 
things that go with peace. In his chapter entitled The Alterna- 
tive to War, Dr. Butler says: 

“We need no new agreements, conferences, declarations. 
Sixty-three governments have said, ‘We renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy.’ All that we demand is that 
they be reasonably honest and keep their word. They need do 
nothing else.” 
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Backstage with the Garment Workers : 


Tue New York THEATER HAS SEEN FEW 
more curious events in its long history 
than the invasion of Broadway by a 
labor union. Pressers and cutters into 
players is an odd transformation, hav- 
ing, to be sure, a magnificent and classic 
precedent. “Bless thee, Bottom, bless 
thee! thou art translated.” Surely if 
Starveling, the Tailor, - must _ play 
Thisbe’s mother, there is no inappro- 
priateness in the pretty knit-goods 
worker, Anne Brown, playing “Mrs. 
Clubhouse.” 

The Broadway success of Pins and 
Needles is now, as theatrical news goes, 
a comparatively old story. It was pro- 
duced and is performed by members of 
the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. 

Opening last November, Pins and 
Needles at first played only twice a 
week, since it was agreed that people 
who were working five days a week in 
the garment trade could not be expected 
to do justice to Broadway roles except 
in their spare time, namely on Friday 
and Saturday nights. The cast was paid 
nothing but supper money—fifty cents 
a night—but received small credits 
toward the cost of holidays in the union’s 
thousand-acre vacation center in the Po- 
cono Hills. 

The directive idea behind Pins and 
Needles was that the so-called labor 
theater is inclined in general to be dole- 
ful and didactic, and that it would be a 
good thing to try something gay, tune- 
ful, and diverting instead. 

Pins and Needles has now gone on a 
six-nights-and-two-matinees-a-week basis. 
The cast has resigned from its various 
shops, has joined Actors’ Equity and is 
now being paid Equity wages. Equity 
minimum for the chorus is $30 a week, 
for principals $40. When this happened, 
all the players had to drop their CIO 
afhliation and join the AF of L, to 
which Equity belongs. Box-office people, 
press department, and of course the stage 
crew are also AF of L. 

The little theater where Pins and 
Needles plays (the old Princess Theater 
in 39th Street, scene of Fred and Adele 
Astaire’s early triumphs, now called 
Labor Stage) is advertised as sold out 
for six weeks. The various locals of the 
ILGWU, wishing to attend the play en 
bloc, are proudly grumbling because 
they are being crowded out, or at least 
delayed in attending, by the general box 
office sale. The original company expects 
to play at Labor Stage for a year to 
come. A second company is in rehearsal 
to tour Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
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delphia, New England, and a third com- 
pany may be established for a Chicago 
run. 

The next important production planned 
for Labor Stage is a dramatization of 
Millen Brand’s novel, The Outward 
Room. Sidney Kingsley, playwright of 
the Pulitzer prize-winning Men in 
White and of Dead End, has agreed 
to dramatize the book. Lee Strasberg, 
who is already directing some one-acters 
for production by Labor Stage, will also 
direct The Outward Room. If Pins and 
Needles is still going strong when The 
Outward Room is ready, the second 
play will be produced at another house. 

Incidentally, as a sample of the in- 
ternal, or union, effect of the success 
of Pins and Needles, it is suggested in 
some quarters close to Labor Stage that 
the second company should be actually 
better than the first. That is because the 
original players are the pioneers. Now 
that the production has triumphed, other 
talent in the ILGWU is stepping for- 
ward. More hesitant folk than the zeal- 
ous early nucleus, there are also some 
better voices, some more comely lads and 
lasses, some better trained and perhaps 
more gifted players among the candi- 
dates now eager for the footlights. 

Several of Harold J. Rome’s witty 
tunes and lyrics, so well received by 
critics and public, are being published 
by a Broadway music firm. People are 
humming Sunday in the Park, and Sing 
Me a Song of Social Significance. The 
“carriage trade” is trundling its minks 
into 39th Street, and there are other 
indications that the Ladies Garment 
Workers have designed and put into 
manufacture a snappy and modish num- 
ber which is in general demand. 


“We're from the Shops” 


Wuy SHOULD A LABOR UNION PRODUCE A 
Broadway revue? How was it done? 
What has the  ponderously _ titled 
ILGWU to do with song and dance? 
How did this collection of working folk, 
young and old, operators, basters, ex- 
aminers, cutters, pressers, earning their 


living in America’s fifth largest indus- 


try, suddenly burgeon forth as players 
good enough to take the town? 

Louis Schaffer, general manager of 
Labor Stage, answers by expressing the 
hope that the organization will be “in- 
strumental in developing a new kind of 
theater, alive and responsive to the im- 
portant trends in current American life.” 

But there is a broader answer, an 
answer as American as buckwheat cakes. 
In its odd and, after all, not impor- 


by MORRIS GILBERT 


tunate way, it is part of the contract 
which this republic, a century and a half 
ago, offered the world—the right of op- 
portunity in citizenship. No need to re- 
hearse the fight of the nation’s dress- 
makers over half a century to free their 
trade from the sweatshop, the “struggle 
for the bundle,’ the circumstances 
which in 1911 produced the terrible Tri- 
angle Shirtwaist fire. It suffices to men- 
tion that here is an industry which has 
largely found its way to a satisfactory 
working status. Today there are 275,- 
000 garment workers in America, ap- 
proximately half of them in New York 
City. And in 1934, in connection with 
the union’s educational program occa- 
sion was found to plan a cultural and 
recreational division. 


THE EXECUTIVE HEAD OF THIS MOVEMENT, 
Louis Schaffer, focused the work in 
Labor Stage, Inc., established in 1935. 
The sum of $100,000 was invested from 
union funds, and the old _ Princess 
Theater leased and renovated, as a func- 
tional center. 

Last year, Labor Stage produced its 
first full-length play, Steel, written by 
John Wexley. It ran fifty nights, went 
on tour, and had a satisfactory press. 

With the thought of building a per- 
manent company of actors, several per- 
formers ‘in Steel were held over for Pins 
and Needles. More were needed, and 
they came along, attracted like the 
original Steel cast, from the shops. Most 
of the candidates were youngsters, and, 
in conversation with them, it becomes 
evident that like any amateurs they just 
relished the idea of acting, and drifted 
over to Labor Stage in a perfectly hap- 
hazard and unpretentious spirit. Few if 
any exceptional talents were revealed, 
and indeed it is true today of Pins and 
Needles that no outstandingly glamorous 
or notable stage personalities have been 
uncovered. Instead one finds gusto, sim- 
plicity, willingness to work and learn, 
a sense of team play and_ intelligence 
which responds eagerly to direction. 

On Broadway this material would 
have been’ considered definitely un- 
promising, if it had ever reached the 
point of being considered at all. There 
was no inclination on the part of Schaf- 
fer or his colleagues to dodge this fact 
but, instead, an organized effort to build 
on it. Here, then, is one of the most 
striking aspects of this odd Broadway 
phenomenon: the making, out of whole 
cloth, of what was elected to be a troop 
of performers adequate to compete with 
professionals. 
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Rehearsals had to be quite different 
from the average on Broadway. Actors, 
in general, are technically actors. They 
know how to put over a point. They 
know the tricks of moving about on a 
stage. They know a collection of dance 
routines. They are able to place their feet 
and their voices. Not so with the as- 
pirants of Labor Stage. 

Take the matter of speech and voice 
production. The proportion of sons and 
daughters of immigrants is high in the 
garment trade. Drawn, in New York 
alone, from every continent and many 
races, Jews predominate. There is a large 
minority of Italians. Purity of English 
speech could not, therefore, be gen- 
erally expected in this group. Perhaps 
the most popular lyric in Pins and 
Needles is Sing Me a Song of Social 
Significance. A member of the cast 
obligingly gave the writer an imitation 
of the way these words came out in 
early rehearsals. They went: “Sink-Me 
a Sung-kuff Sushl Signifiguntz.” 

Articulation had to be built from the 
foundations. Classes in speech produc- 
tion and voice placing commenced early 
last summer, under youthful Gerald 
Cameron. He found himself obliged to 
plunge to the very roots of sound, 
analyze what makes the glossa and the 
glotta behave as they do, and invent or 
adapt exercises to form a habit-track so 
that what came out of the mouths of his 
pupils was English by second nature, as 
it were. 


Making Actors 


PRACTICALLY COMPLETE INNOCENCE OF 
what every actor knows prevailed as to 
posture, movement, whether walking or 
in the dance; the wearing of costumes, 
make-up, and the general and particular 
technique of appearing in the play in 
production. It took great devotion on 
the part of directors, technicians, and 
cast to get the results now observed. The 
play was in rehearsal a year. 

Today, Director Schaffer, fortified by 
the success of the revue, is going ahead 
with his plans for a permanent com- 
pany. Labor Stage with its secondary 
auditorium, classrooms, and_ rehearsal 
rooms has become a laboratory of the 
theater. There are courses in body move- 
ment and dancing, in speech and voice 
production, make-up, and a complete 
understudy rehearsal program. A_ re- 
quired study for all the members of 
Labor Stage is fencing. 1 See 

The why of all this is as fascinating 
as the how. It goes back into union his- 
tory and the guiding principles of men 
like David Dubinsky, president of the 
union; and emerges from the fact that 
the ILGWU is a union which today has 


time, leisure, and inclination to pay at- 


tention to other than purely economic 
matters. 


The which 


evil conditions under 
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needle workers once suffered have un- 
dergone salutary correction. Constant 
contact between employers and the union 
may eventually solve the worst remain- 
ing problem, that of the seasonal nature 
of the trade with its accompanying lay- 
offs. From the employers’ point of view, 
the union is a balance wheel, assuring 
regular and well-oiled functioning of a 
complex machine. Relations between the 
two groups are an interesting demon- 
stration of how the essential partner- 
ship between capital and labor under 
democracy can be made workable. 


You Can’t Turn Off Brains 


THERE ARE TWO BASIC FACTS ABOUT DRESS- 
making. A large proportion of the labor 
is skilled, requiring intelligence and 
meticulous care. The second point is that 
much of the work is pretty dull. That 
means that life’s larger compensations, 
for this group of skilful people, must be 
found outside the shop, since you can’t 
turn off brains the way you do a ma- 
chine. 

ILGWU leaders began to see, years 
ago, that the union’s task was not com- 
pleted until in addition to giving its 
members a decent way of work it could 
help them to live a more rounded life. 

Education came first. By 1937 almost 
4000 sessions of classes in the year 
ranged from simple arithmetic and ele- 
mentary English through American his- 
tory and advanced study in economics 
and sociology, and occupied close to 
25,000 regular students. Classes in 
dress designing, knitting, hygiene, and 
mother tongues such as Yiddish, Italian, 
and Spanish were popular. The healthy 
body came next. Sports for men and 
women, girls and boys, were thoroughly 
organized. Last season there were more 
than 140 ILGWU basketball teams for 
boys and girls in various leagues on the 
nation’s courts. Calisthenics, baseball 
(three leagues), archery, swimming and 
diving, track, handball, bowling, gym 
work, soccer, golf, boxing and wrestling 
were combining to turn proverbially 
flat-chested, pallid-faced needle-workers 
into brawny men and vigorous girls. 

The children were not ignored. There 
are hundreds of ILGWU children’s 
clubs, craft groups and classes in all 
parts of the United States, counting 
more than 9000 members. 

The beautiful ILGWU summer play- 
ground, Unity House in Pennsylvania, 
was founded. The union got perhaps 
the most modern architect in America 
to design the buildings. The establish- 
ment cost a million dollars. Five hun- 
dred guests can be accommodated there 
at a time, and all summer long it is 
filled with vacationers. 

Labor Stage was founded to give form 
to new conceptions in the stage and al- 
lied arts, but it was also to be an ex- 
periment in the development of a group 


of workers through self-expression, and 
an organized venture in the field which 
sociologists declare must be the next 
conquest in the construction of a vital 
industrial society: the cultivation of 
leisure. It is the play corollary to a work 
position already achieved in a big indus- 
try, the extension outside the shop of 
what has already been accomplished 
within for the making of a better and 
happier citizenry. 

Mr. Schaffer’s program began with 
music in 1934-35. A chorus of 125 voices 
was organized in New York City as a 
start. An additional 100 voices were as- 
sembled and drilled in the metropolitan 
area outside the city. Choruses were es- 
tablished in Chicago, Los Angeles and 
elsewhere. Lazar Weiner, a distinguished 
master in this field, became conductor of 
the New York group, which gives be- 
tween fifteen and twenty performances 
a year and an annual concert in Town 
Hall. 

Mandolin orchestras—recognition of 
the large Italianate group of garment 
workers—came next. The New York 
orchestra has 250 pieces, and there are 
groups in other cities. 

General classes in the drama and in 
dancing, modern and tap, began at La- 
bor Stage, which today is the center of 
a cultural network spreading across the 
country. Youngsters and oldsters in the 
garment trade began “expressing them- 
selves” in music, the study of the theater, 
and in actual acting. 


Pins anp NEEDLEs Is THUS, AFTER ALL, 
merely one particular in a many-sided 
development. Behind its unexpectedly 
spectacular front many other theatrical 
projects are under way. Some of them 
will “reach Broadway.” But even with 
other success that will not be—entirely 
—the point. Commercial success is not 
the point. Labor Stage has been an ex- 
pensive project, costing considerably 
more than the original $100,000 ad- 
vance. Pins and Needles is now paying 
its way, and, like football on many col- 
lege campuses, will be able to carry 
various other activities. 

Concerning financial matters President 
Dubinsky of the ILGWU had this to 
say in a recent speech: “This [Labor 
Stage] is the answer to charges of people 
like ex-Senator Reed that we union offi- 
cials use union money for our own self- 
ish purposes. We may waste money 
sometimes for well intentioned things 
in the educational field, but certainly in 
this instance we can’t be accused of 
that.” 

The real answer to the question why 
this curious phenomenon has come to 
Broadway is that Labor Stage is an ef- 
fort, in one of many groups of arts, to 
give diversion to, to round out and 
make richer, the lives of a sizeable seg- 
ment of our working population. 
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LETTERS AND 


Books on Main Street 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


THE DREAM OF CHEAP BOOKS AND GOOD BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY 
is coming nearer. The servant printing press is now busy on 
a new conquest of literature for democracy. Pioneer publish- 
ers are on the march, inspired by splendid visions and guided 
by every lesson of past experience plus an intelligent realism 
about the hard task they ~have undertaken—the task of mak- 
ing useful books accessible everywhere, in town and country, 
on the price level of cigarettes or movie tickets. That means at 
15 cents and 25 cents for the volumes of the National Home 
Library that has been at work, with sacrifice and enthusiasm, 
since 1932; and at 25 or 35 or 75 cents for the twenty-eight 
titles of the Modern Age Books offered in its exciting career 
since August 1937. 

These adventures are, of course, experiments in idealism, 
so difficult that the pioneers may reach the end of their re- 
sources before they attain security. Even so they are doing 
spade work that will make final success inevitable. They de- 
serve every ounce of our support. They will succeed if courage 
and vision count. Consider these words from Sherman Mittell, 
president of the Home Library: 

“After six years, we have learned that a book that retails at 
25 cenis will sell about twelve times as fast and about twenty- 
five times as much as a book selling for $2.50 or more... . 
Also that people with fair incomes will buy inexpensive books 
and that folks with little or no income will buy them if they 
become interested in the subject. . . . I would say that more 
indescribable good comes to the average lonely and harassed 
American, in and out of a depression, from books than from 
any other activity attending his existence.” 


Ricuarp Strorrs CuHILps, HEAD OF MopgerN AGE Books, Is NO 
less convinced that the plan will work, and he is investing 
himself and his resources in the enterprise. What answer do 
these publishers believe they have discovered to the conun- 
drum that has generally baffled the earnest efforts of some 
fifty publishers, in the past century, to provide low cost books? 
There has been no lack of ideals, or even success. Everyman’s 
Library with its 900 titles of great books at 90 cents a copy is 
a monument of efficiency and cultural service. But, on the 
whole, we have never solved the problem of printing editions 
large enough to lower the retail price by mass production. 

Now the technology of printing has been perfected so that 
we can manufacture books in durable bindings at low costs— 
provided we can print editions of 50,000 or more. Can we 
distribute such editions? The scale of production necessary 1s 
indicated by the first offering of the Home Library, twelve 
standard reprint titles, in editions of 100,000 each. By running 
1,200,000 copies in one order, they produced bound volumes 
for 714 cents apiece, and sold them for 15 cents. Modern Age 
Books thinks in terms of 50,000 editions, and a sidelight on 
the nature of mass printing is that they use the new rotary 
presses installed by the Rumford Press to turn out several 
million copies of Reader’s Digest. This takes eight days, then 
the presses shift to books. It means a standard format, but 
that is satisfactory, as the handy and attractive reprints, new 
books, fiction, and*juveniles reveal. The public has also ap- 
proved the paper cover so that cloth bindings at a higher cost 
will not be offered the rest of this season. We have mastered 
the art of making admirable cheap books. 

But when you do, you have an awful lot of books on your 
hands! Can you sell them and become self-supporting? That 
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LIFE 


will depend on three things: whether you can create a sales- 
distribution system that will reach millions; whether you offer 
the kind of books people want; whether the low price will 
make habitual buyers of folks who now do not think in terms 
of book-reading. 
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The standard publishers with their average editions of — 


2000 sold through 800 or more bookstores and other outlets — 


have labored to increase their distribution. They use the book 
clubs which guarantee thousands of readers for selected books. 


One new venture is the Cooperative Book Club, a non-profit 
organization on straight cooperative principles, with a group ~ 


of expert sponsors. It will distribute the books of all publish- 


ers, with a periodical division of the profits. It hopes to be able — 
also to offer selected books at discount prices by using its — 
combined buying power. It publishes a magazine of book ~ 


information. This is a useful extension of the joint-buying 


idea. Certain publishers are trying to organize small groups— — 
in one case a thousand—that will buy books the publisher rec- — 


ommends, several times a year, and so help him underwrite 


good books he might otherwise not be able to publish. The — 


purpose is always to create a guaranteed-in-advance circulation. 


THE CHEAP-BOOK FOLKS MUST CREATE FAR LARGER SYSTEMS. 
Modern Age Books first employed a news agency on an ex- 
clusive arrangement to handle its books through bookstores, 


department stores and other outlets. But the discount of 33 — 
to 45 percent allowed booksellers had to be split with the © 
agency so the dealers received only the 24 percent magazine dis- 
count. The problem arises as to whether the small unit profit 
on 25 cent books will encourage the dealer to push them. Since — 
he has to sell a book he may prefer to put his effort on one that _ 


will bring him 80 cents instead of 10. Modern Age is now 
building its own direct system and has about 1500 outlets in 
some 88 cities. This is a promising beginning. 

The Home Library has secured its great sales by using all 


the accepted book outlets, and a wide range of organizations, — 


such as churches, prisons, women’s clubs, schools, and even 
business firms that have used them as premiums. The CCC 


took 50,000, and the Carnegie Peace Endowment sent another — 


50,000 to foreign countries. This is getting down to the grass 
roots. Incidentally, Mr. Mittell believes the rural sections offer 
a great untapped market for cheap books, and one that in 
time promises a fine cultural standard—‘people in the coun- 
try do not have to take their reading on the run.” He adds: 
“Tt will take at least three years to build up machinery that 
will permit books to be circulated more cheaply and a bit faster 
than the post office with its present rates now permits. . . . If 
inexpensive books enjoyed second class mailing privileges you 
would revolutionize American rural culture. At present the 
postage rate is 15 cents on a 15 cent book from Washington 
to Iowa.” Clearly if an economical mail order system can be 
set up, we have a vast new outlet. We note that the narrow 
margins of profit for everybody in handling cheap books de- 
mand the most exacting economies, and that the volume and 
distribution make the business more akin to magazine pub- 
lishing than to the older book, publishing. 


LrT Us SEE WHAT KINDS OF BOOKS ARE OFFERED BY MopeRN 
Age. Most impressive perhaps are the two large size volumes 
with pictures, sold for 75 cents. You Have Seen Their Faces, 
with text by Erskine Caldwell and brilliant photographs by 
Margaret Bourke-White is a moving record of the life of the 
sharecropper in the South, It is a stark tale—the tragedy of 
an entire section of these states and of a way of life. It is a 
public service of importance to present this human document 
in such convincing simplicity; 50,000 such challenges will 
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help awaken us to a national duty. The United States—A 
Graphic History, by Professor Louis M. Hacker of Columbia 
University with pictorial statistics by Rudolf Modley, is 
Number | of the Modern World Series. It will issue soon The 
Right To Work, by Nels Anderson, and The Medical Dicta- 
torship, by James Rorty. The Graphic History is the story of 
the economic growth of the nation, with the statistics trans- 
lated into pictorial forms. We suspect there has never been 
such an organic use of pictographs to record a long history 
as this before, and while they may not be universally success- 
ful, they lend both clarity and vividness to the text. 

More than 300,000 copies of Modern Age Books were sold 
between September 10 and January 1; non-fiction outranked 
fiction in sales; the best sellers were Men Who Lead Labor, 
The Labor Spy Racket, and Walter Duranty’s short-stories, 
with a mystery yarn in third place, and Bolitho’s Twelve 
Against the Gods leading the reprints. These titles indicate a 
coverage of the urban industrial clientele, I think, rather than 
the national field. The latest offerings in the Home Library, 
an excellent edition of The Federalist papers, and the poems 
of Keats, have a wider appeal. 

The last-word print technology of Modern Age Books is 
matched by a shrewd and tolerant sense of popular psychol- 
ogy. The editors are willing to provide for reading tastes that 
are revealed in newspaper and magazine audiences. They take 
up the reader where he is, with the hope that his habit of 
reading Modern Age mysteries, guide books, cook books, will 
carry him over into a reading of their serious contributions 
on current life. They have studied the motley of the news- 
stands, and the odd giits of the tabloids, although not perhaps 
with the statistical science and thorough investigation that 
makes People and Print, by Douglas Waples (University of 
Chicago Press) a useful manual for the student of this com- 
plex field of popular reading habits. 

But they are not catering to cheap print guzzling; they are 
trying to offer good things (this spring a book on charm, a 
puzzle book, and one on human hands) that meet the demand 
for escape and self-improvement, or expose the folly of some 
of our dream stuff. The people fall for contests, lotteries, 
sweepstakes, so Eric Bender writes Tickets to Fortune about 
the fake and bunk and futility of trying the get-rich-quick 
rackets. The card sharper will be exposed in a forthcoming 
volume. This capture of the reader at his natural points of 
interest with information that tempts and helps him may be 
the main contribution of these editors to plain people. Nobody 
has ever attempted it before, I think, perhaps because it de- 
mands a rare kind of skill, intelligence, and sympathy. 

We have proven we can make cheap books. We are busy 
on the puzzle of how to distribute them by the hundred 
thousand. The way will be found. The question remains: 
How can we teach people to use cheap books to achieve bet- 
ter ways of life and better forms of government? That is a 
challenge not to publishers but to democracy. 


Art and the Grass Roots 


THE ARTS WORK SHOP OF RURAL AMERICA—a study of the 
rural arts programs of the Agricultural Extension Service—by Marjorie 
Patten. Columbia University Press. 200 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

THis 1s THE FIRST ATTEMPT TO TELL THE STORY OF THE 

extraordinary rise of cultural activities among farm people 

throughout the whole country, particularly since the turn of 
the century—a movement hardly known to city dwellers, 
which has been served and fostered through the rural arts 
program of the Agricultural Extension Service. This service, 
whose ramifications reach into practically every rural section 
of the country, was provided for in 1914 by the Smith-Lever 
act and is maintained, jointly, by the federal Department 
of Agriculture and the various state agricultural colleges. 

The survey upon which the present story is based was un- 
dertaken by Teachers College of Columbia University and 
financed by the General Education Board. 


MARCH 1938 i 


It will be a surprise to the average reader that among the 
arts activities of farmers studied by Miss Patten are plays, 
festivals, operas, bands, orchestras, folk dancing and folk 
music, marionettes, art exhibits, playwriting, radio hours of 
music, drama and art appreciation, as well as others. 

Wisely, instead of attempting to cover the entire United 
States in the survey, eight states were selected as having 
state-wide programs representative of what is going on in the 
country. The stories are told of the famous Little Country 
Theatre in Fargo, North Dakota, on the campus of the State 
Agricultural College, which—under the leadership of Alfred 
Arvold, its founder and director for the past 30 years—has 
become not only the center and inspiration of a great rural 
drama program throughout the state and the Northwest, but 
has set a pattern and pointed the way for rural drama in this 
country; the state-wide drama festivals of Wisconsin; the 
community planning for drama in Ohio and New York and 
the all-around social recreation developed in those states; the 
making of folk dramas at the University of North Carolina, 
back of which notable development is the spirit of Frederick 
Koch, for thirty years its directing genius; the cooperative 
drama development within the University of Colorado, under 
the leadership of Francis Wolle, the results of which have 
been carried by its graduates throughout the state; native- 
talent opera and the Muscatine Chorus in Jowa and the 
whole Jowa program in which, through long time planning 
and wise leadership, the different arts have been evenly se- 
lected as parts of one great cultural development, with music 
as its central motif; and the West Virginia program in- 
cluding the famous leadership training center at Jackson 
Park and the Oglebay Park development. 

While somewhat sketchily documented, the book is excit- 
ing reading because of the colorful picture it presents of the 
revolution taking place in the leisure time activities of rural 
America, which promises great things for the country as a 
whole, in actual enrichment of life through spiritual re- 
sources quite independently of economic conditions! 

EvizaBETH BurcHENAL 
National Committee on Folk Arts of the United States 


Artist-Determined, Machine-Realized 


ART AND THE MACHINE, by Sheldon Cheney and Martha Candler 
Cheney. McGraw-Hill. 305 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Ar THE Book Fair Mr. CHENEY GAVE HIS AUDIENCE A BIT OF 
autobiography that helps to explain his attitude toward art 
and his sympathy for the machine. He started life as a typog- 
rapher and printer of fine books. As a craftsman he repre- 
sented a tradition of patient skill, intimacy with materials~ 
and good proportion of design which emerges from hand 
production, from manu-facture in the literal sense of the 

word. 

The sensitive craftsman found himself in a world from 
which the machine had well-nigh exiled the handworker, 
where high speed presses turned out books in vast quantities 
for the masses. Being a philosopher and a realist, a very rare 
combination, he gave up his manual art and began his study 
of the possibilities of the machine as an instrument for the 
modern designer. 

The significance of Art And The Machine as a book lies 
in the fact that the vast majority of the readers are living 
through just such an aesthetic revolution. Their sentiments 
and taste in art are an inheritance from the old ideology of 
handcrafts. Their lives are largely conditioned by the 
products of the machine. Thus we have a generation of 
people who respond deeply to a Van Eyck but cannot feel 
the grandeur of the powerhouse at Norris Dam. Mr. Cheney 
helps his readers to make an agreeable transition from nine- 
teenth century taste to that of their own day. 

The quotation which is the hors d’oeuvre is so good as to 
deserve relaying in full. James Jackson Jarvis wrote in 1864: 


“The American, while adhering closely to his utilitarian and 
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announces for 


early publication... 


CAN THE EZEKIEL PLANNERS 
LEGISLATE ABUNDANCE? 


What has become of the Industrial Expansion bill 
which Congressmen Maverick, Voorhis, Allen, and 
Amlie introduced simultaneously last June? What is 
the thinking on the part of the insurgent group in 
Congress that makes this proposal significant, even if 
it has been on the shelf for almost a year? Based on 
the book “$2,500.00 a Year’ by Mordecai Ezekiel, 
HR7318 proposes nothing less than to abolish unem- 
ployment at once and provide ‘‘consumers’ goods and 
services in quantities limited only by the nation’s 
natural resources.” Hugh S. Johnson has called it 
“the Blue Eagle reincarnate with as many teeth as an 
alligator.” From another angle, it can be looked at as 
an entire reversal of the trend to limit production. 
Survey Graphic will publish soon an interpretation and 
appraisal by Herbert Harris of what it involves and 
how it is regarded both in friendly and critical quarters. 


NAVAL MANEUVERS 


A layman can read the naval bills before Congress and 
see the naval construction underway in our shipyards. 
But how can he learn what our long distance naval 
fleet is doing — and where, and why? Victor 
Weybright, managing editor of Survey Graphic, points 
out that the shadow of John Paul Jones, from a pre- 
radio day when admirals ruled supreme far from 
scrutiny, still controls many of our naval policies. 


THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT 


D. E. Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA, 
defines so far as the mixed contemporary situation per- 
mits, what is being done in an organized way by, for, 
and to consumers and ventures to suggest what the 
future holds for the Consumer Movement. 


WHAT MODERN YOUTH THINKS 


Over a period of seven months a trained staff of 35 
interviewed 13,528 young people for the American 
Youth Commission. Beulah Amidon summarizes and 
analyzes the reports and in so doing reveals what is 
actually happening to American youth in school and 
out and the attitudes of young people on such issues 
as war, liquor, wages, suffrage, religion. 


Don’t Miss These Timely 
Articles Coming Soon! 


economical principles, has unwittingly, in some objects to 


which his heart equally with his hand has been devoted, de- 
veloped a degree of beauty in them that no other nation 
equals. His clipper ships, fire engines, locomotives, and some 


of his machinery and tools combine that equilibrium of lines, ~ 


proportion, and masses, which is among the fundamental 
causes of abstract beauty. Their success in producing broad 
general effects out of a few simple elements, and of admirable 
adaptations of means to ends, as nature evolves beauty out of 
the common and practical, covers these things with a cer- 
tain atmosphere of poetry and is an indication of what may 
happen to the rest of his work when he puts into it an equal 
amount of heart and knowledge.” 

The modern American artist who designs for the machine 
is not an upstart but one who has been appealing to his pub- 
lic to give up its old-fashioned taste and enjoy the maiden- 
beauty of its own time for nearly a century. The compelling 
illustrations which support the text help to make this appeal 
irresistible. Mr. Cheney’s book makes a convincing case for 


the artist who uses power tools to express the modern imag- — 


ination, though those who need such an argument for the 
rejuvenation of their taste may consider themselves obsolete 
survivals of the nineteenth century. The real question is 
why the twentieth century tolerates them, not why they 
should appreciate the art of the twentieth century. 


WHo ARE THE CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS WHO ARE LEADING THE 
movement to make the machine the servant of the imagina- 
tion? The list which Mr. Cheney selects is surprisingly in- 
clusive and though the roll is long, all who are mentioned 
well deserve the honor of being cited as both artists and 
moderns. Among them are: William Lescaze, George Howe, 
Raymon Loewy, Margaret Bourke-White, Alexander Archi- 
penko, Jean Helion, Eleanor LeMaire, Frederick Kiesler, 
Norman Bel Geddes, Henry Dreyfuss, Russell Wright, Wal- 
ter Dorwin Teague, Otto Kuher, George Sakier, Buck- 
minster Fuller, William B. Stout, A. Lawrence Kocher, Al- 
bert Frey, Richard J. Neutra, Edward Stone, Donald Deskey 
and many others. 

The principles which are the common creed of these de- 
signers are three in number: 


“1. Materials are used honestly, each in accordance with its 
own intrinsic properties, its adaptation to machine processes, 
and its appearance values. Sheet metal is not. artificially 
grained to imitate wood, and wood is not machine-turned in 
simulation of hand-carved forms or finished with laid-on sur- 
face patterning of any kind. 


“2. Simplicity is observed in the number and kinds of ma- 
terials employed, and in the form given to the object, in 
keeping with the requirements of mass production. 


“3. Functional expressiveness is the artist’s foundation. It 
is insistence upon engineering integrity as the starting point.” 


The essence of the new art is a revolt against ornament, 
the kind of design camouflage that is applied to the surface 
of an object without respect for the materials of which it is 
made, the way it is put together or the purpose which it 
serves. In particular the contemporary movement is an at- 
tack on period design, that form of eclecticism which arises 
after the death of a vital style. The result of the new move- 
ment is to restore the artist to his rightful position of creator 
of the forms of civilization, thus liberating him from the 
stultifying drudgery of copying an outworn past. 

Mr. Cheney concludes with the prophesy, “Already we 
can glimpse the community of tomorrow as a place unified 
and harmonious: an industrially designed machine-age en- 
tity. Its considered patterning of buildings and spaces, its 
landscaping, public and private, are a coming realization of 
the universal utility of the machine as dreamed by the bold- 
est of the nineteenth century industrial pioneers, and as 
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transsubstantiated by the boldest of the pioneering abstract 
artists: the industrial designers. It is the emergent product 
of the twentieth-century industrial pioneers: a new Ameri- 
can scene, coordinated, artist-determined, machine-realized.” 
Director, Brookiyn Museums Puiuip N. Yourz 


India at the Crossroads 


THE WHITE SAHIBS IN INDIA, by Reginald Reynolds. Preface by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Reynal & Hitchcock. 410 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


A WELL WRITTEN BOOK oN [NDIA aT LAST. BUT, LIKE MOST 
books on India, it is written with a very definite point of 
view. And this is not an asset. In dealing with the vast prob- 
lems of the greatest colony in the world, it seems impossible 
for the outside observer to stay away from emotions. And 
while a political attitude may form a colorful background for 
the presentation of any issue of international importance, the 
purely emotional approach tends to obscure rather than to 
clarify the issue. Thus, recent books on India which are writ- 
ten from the imperial or (as the present one) from the anti- 
imperial point of view, contribute little to the understanding 
of one of the most important, most fascinating problems of 
this day and age. 

In a brilliant narrative, Mr. Reynolds unfolds the story of 
suffering India from the days of “John Company” to the 
revolutionary strides of Gandhi and Nehru. He pictures the 
harsh rule of British imperialism, and of its equally cruel 
mate, the native “junior imperialism” of the upper classes. 
When he finally arrives at the latest stage of India’s struggle 
for independence, the author seems a little bewildered as to 
the competing interests of nationalism and socialism within 
the ranks of the National Congress. His advice to the social- 
ist wing “to win the leadership in the struggle for inde- 
pendence and to turn the Congress itself into a workers’ and 
peasants’ party” sounds dangerous in the face of the fact 
that wealthy and highly educated bourgeois elements have 
proved so far the strongest factor in India’s national libera- 
tion movement; it appears likely that the envisaged “destruc- 
tion of the nascent capitalist class” will leave the Indian revo- 
lution without the necéssary requirements of money and 
brains—monopolized, as they are, by the upper strata of 
native society. 

The book contains a vast amount of first-hand and docu- 
mentary information on India, reliably corroborated, and 
most interesting. Whether it is advisable, in the face of the 
growing menace of fascism, to discredit Britain’s imperial 
rule which has come to be the bulwark for the survival of 
liberalism and democracy in the West, is a question which 
the author does not have to answer. Ernest O. Hauser 


A Trotskyist on the U.S.S.R. 


RUSSIA TWENTY YEARS AFTER, by Victor Serge. Translated by 
Max Shachtman. Hillman-Curl. 298 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 


Victor SERGE, THE SON OF RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY 
emigrants, has spent his life in revolutionary activities, both 
in western Europe and in Soviet Russia, where he occupied 
responsible positions, until, as a member of the Trotskyist 
opposition, he was imprisoned and finally banished from 
Russia. The author is thus personally qualified to discuss 
the situation in Soviet Russia after twenty years of its ex- 
istence. His bias against the post-Lenin regime is so blatant, 
however, that it robs the book of all objective value. Only the 
purblind enemy of the Soviet Union will gloat over such 
sweeping statements as: “All the statistics, all the balances, 
all the figures are false. . . . Every text is falsified.” No reader, 
unless he be hopelessly naive and uninformed, will swallow 
the unmitigated condemnation of every phase in Soviet life, 
from the conditions of the workers and peasants to those of 
the youth, of women, of scientists and artists. 

Yet I should recommend to every intelligent friend of the 


There She Stands— 
THAT OLD LIBERAL-— 
The Settlement— 


“Her next task may be adult education—an adult education 
that is the dynamic of the entire settlement program and 
one that expresses itself in a philosophy and program that 
are attuned to the temper of the times—” 


Gaynell Hawkins predicts in 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
IN SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 


An easy-to-read, lively little book in which the author looks 
with appraising eyes at representative educational programs 
for adults in settlements in Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, 
and Boston. 


Miss Hawkins’ book is the fifth in a series of 
STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL SIGNIFI- 


CANCE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


To be issued over a five-year period by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 


PUBLISHED For Spring Publication 


Prices 
1. LISTEN AND LEARN, by 
Frank Ernest Hill. Fifteen 
years of adult education on 
the air 


2. WHY FORUMS ?, by Mary 
L. Ely. The forum as an 
instrument for democracy. . 


7. WOMEN IN TWO WORLDS, 
by Mary L. Ely and Eve Chappell. 
A study of the educational work 
of selected women’s organiza- 
tions. 


8. MAN-MADE CULTURE, by 
Frank Ernest Hill. Educational 
programs of men’s clubs. 


$1.00 


3. ENLIGHTENED SELF- 
INTEREST, by Dorothy 
Rowden. Educational 
grams of trade associations $ . 


9. PARENTS IN PERPLEXITY, 
by Jean Carter. ‘‘The parent, 
poor dear’’ receives sympathetic 
consideration in this 
parent education. 


pro- 


st 
on 


survey of 
4. THE CIVIC VALUE OF 
MUSEUMS, by T. R. Adam. 


A study of education for 10. THE COMMUNITY GOES TO 
adults offered by museums SCHOOL, by Watson Dickerman. 
in a metropolitan area._..- S75 Informal ventures of the public 


schools in adult education. 


5. EDUCATIONAL  EXPERI- 
MENTS IN SOCIAL SETTLE- 
MENTS, by Gaynell Haw- 
oY Reeobomsecrs sasngnc 2 


11. ADULT EDUCATION IN 
LARGE LIBRARIES, by Alvin 
Johnson. An analysis of the ed- 
ucational work of large public 


$1.00 


6. THE MUSIC OF THE libraries. 

PEOPLE, by Willem van de 

Wall. Musical activities of 12. BOOKS IN MOTION, by 
adults in urban and rural Merion Humble. Library service 
SVE8S — 2. ciao ee $1.00 in rural areas. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me a bill for 

I am enclosing my check for 
desired). Please send me Studies 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, with a bill, as soon 
as they are issued. 


t stuaies 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, (circle numbers 


Address 
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PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 25 


3,018 advance orders already in! 


The Public Assistance Worker 


His Responsibility to the Applicant, 
the Community, and to Himself 
Editor : : : Russetn H. Kurtz 


“Here, in half a dozen chapters, as simple as they are 
authoritative, is the clear statement of what public 
assistance as we know it is all about, what it grew from, 
what it encompasses, and what it takes to do the job of 


making it effective.” 
—Miss Bailey. 


@ Public assistance — what it is @ Who shall be 
granted public aid? How much? In what form? @ Deal- 
ing with people in need @ Problems of health and 
medical care @ Tying in with the community @ Public 
assistance and social work. 


224 pages $1.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22d Street New York 


Awarded the John Anisfield Prize 
for 1937 - 1938 


WE AMERICANS 


A STUDY OF CLEAVAGE IN AN AMERICAN 
CITY 


By ELIn L. ANDERSON 


A stimulating investigation of the ethnic com- 
position of the city of Burlington, Vermont, and 
the community problems that result from it. In 
awarding the John Anisfield Prize, the judges say: 
A careful perusal of this book will go a 
long way in helping the reader to under- 
stand, and perhaps to participate intelligently 
in, the problems of assimilation of diverse 
ethnic elements in any modern community.” 


DoroTHy CANFIELD FISHER has said: 


“I consider it an extremely honest and real- 
istic study of a complicated and vital subject, 
on which we are, as a rule, all too ignorant.’ 


xv + 286 pages. 6 illustrations. $3.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge, ‘Massachusetts 


(EPA RA Hee 


U.S.S.R. the perusal of Serge’s book. However thickly laid) 
the denunciations, and however obvious the exaggerated gen- 
eralizations, the survey is the work of an enemy who is‘ 
malicious rather than ignorant. Victor Serge voices the oppo-— 
sition from within, from the ranks of those who had directly” 
participated in the establishment of the new order, and whoy 
are even now well acquainted with the state of affairs in the: 
Union. To be sure, Serge has chosen and pieced together™ 
only such material as could blacken the picture, and much | 
of his information is rank misinformation. Still, he may be 
credited with having composed a cyclopedia of the grum- 
blings of all shades of the opposition, now generally labeled 
as Trotskyism. The isolated bits of truth that may be dis- 
cerned in the unrelieved mass of accusations should be wel- 
comed by those who are aware that the Soviet Union is not 
a paradise of perfection. The existence of shortcomings and 
abuses, and the admission of blunders and errors committed’ 
by the authorities, need not befog one’s larger vision of the” 
problem. It is curious that toward the end of the book, after 
a laborious effort to defame the existing order, Victor Serge” 
is forced to admit the following “conquests of the proletarian 
revolution” : 

“Socialized economy, directed by a single plan, whose 
power proved extraordinary during the period when capi- 
talism floundered in the crises. . . . The accession of back- 
ward nationalities of the old empire to civilization. The 
vigorous rough draft of a transformation of man. It is no 
longer deniable that the masses can triumph, . . . organize 
collectivist production; that man can live without the direct — 
power of exploitation over his fellow man... . ; that the, 
equality of races and of sexes, . . . . socialist ethics and thought — 
have powerfully begun the renovation of society. . . .” 3 

Yet Serge echoes Trotsky’s willingness to risk a political 
revolution against the existing regime! : 
University of California 


ALEXANDER KAUN ~ 


A Negro Novelist 


THEIR EYES WERE WATCHING GOD, by Zora Neale Hurston. Lip- 
pincott. 286 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Zora Neate Hurston HAs DONE FoR NEGRO DIALECT WHAT 
Roland Hayes has done for the Negro spirituals. It may be — 
difficult for one without a southern background fully to ap-— 
preciate the wit and humor as well as the sheer logic that — 
this work contains. 

The reader gets a thrill as he follows the adventures of 
Tea Cake. The marvelous manner in which he handles situa- 
tions, whether in a game of cards, a neighborhood argument, 
at work on the plantation, or in a Florida hurricane, fas- 
cinates one. She has painted portraits of Negro characters that 
stand out in the reader’s memory, and in my opinion add 
materially to the author’s already growing fame. The Mrs. 
Turner, who, “like all other believers had built an altar to 
the unattainable—Caucasian characteristics,’ not realizing 
that “her God would smite her, would hurl her from pin- 
nacles, and lose her in deserts,” yet “refuses to forsake his 
altars,” is a figure not unfamiliar, especially to Negro life. 

Miss Hurston is original. She writes of simple people who 
live simple lives, employs simple, yet terse and dramatic, 
phrases to express thoughts that penetrate. If Bernard Shaw 
is correct in asserting that Negro dialect, in the shortening 
of words, has enriched the English language, then Zora 
Hurston has definitely strengthened this contribution. There 
will be members of Miss Hurston’s race who will deplore 
the fact that this book, like Mules and Men, and Jonah’s 
Gourd Vine, does not deal with the intellectual or college-bred 
Negro. But the Negro of the backwoods, the cotton planta- 
tion, the cane brake—the unsung heroes—also deserve to 
have their day, and we are indebted to Miss Hurston for see- 
ing that they get a break. 

Zora Neale Hurston may not be our best Negro novelist, 
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ut it is my conviction that she is more than a Negro novel- 
t. She is an artist in her own right. I know of no one who 
as better presented the humor, music and gaudy invention 
f Negro speech, dignifying it in that rare and unique man- 
er which grows out of the sympathetic understanding which 
he possesses. 

Vew York Urban League James H. Huserr 


close-up of Some Profs 


.\CADEMIC PROCESSION, by James Reid Parker. Harcourt Brace. 
281 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


TERE IS AN ACCOUNT OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THAT COMPARA- 
ively unexplored territory, the campus of a small country 
allege. Mr. Parker (probably the enfant terrible of the 
aculty) took with him on his safari a good supply of pencils 
nd notebooks, a bright eye for human silliness, and a soft 
\eart for human weakness. He emerges from the wilds with 
his little book of sketches, all very deft and light, that man- 
ges to expose faculty life in most of its ramifications. If you 
vant to be solemn and call this a kind of anthropological 
tudy, we can assure you that although Mr. Parker spent 
everal years studying these interesting people, living, talk- 
ng and eating with them, he never went native. He emerges 
rom the faculty club with the same irreverent sense of 
yumor that he took in with him. 

However, his tales are not humorous. They are clever, 
ometimes witty, and always interesting—but not funny. A 
ew, like The Agenda, are tragic little stories. There is too 
nuch frustration, too much posing, in the life he is dissect- 
ng, to lend itself to real merriment. A little of everything 
ppears between these covers. Some of the sketches, like The 
*irst Day, are very slight indeed. Others, The Gates of Rome, 
or example, are carefully constructed short stories, complete 
vith neat plot and shrewd characterization. Despite this 
ather uneven treatment, the book on the whole is consistent 
n theme; the true scholars emerge unscathed and the poseurs 
ind weaklings are led out quite naked. 

The patter he records is heartbreakingly authentic. Anyone 
vho has spent any adult years on a campus will recognize 
vith something of a pang this peculiar vocabulary. There is 
in awful archness, a ponderous playfulness, that runs 
hrough faculty conversations: 

“Ah, Brinkerhoff—I see you’ve emerged from your sanc- 
um to take part in the revels,” said Dr. Gerritson. 

“How is the faculty’s most eligible bachelor?” inquired 
Mrs. Brundage. 

“Splendid, thank you!” said Dr. Brinkerhoff, beaming. “I 
rust that you, too, enjoy a similar dispensation. The fes- 
ivities are still in progress, it would seem. I’m so glad I was 
ible to get away from my laboratory before the tea was 
yver.” . 

This is faculty humor. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, “shall we terminate this very 
sleasant luncheon and juxtapose our noses to the grind- 
stone?” f 

Most of them don’t talk that way to show off (only they 
would say “to display their erudition”) but to poke a little 
nild fun at themselves. Others have fallen into it because 
hey are uncertain and ill at ease in their social contacts. 
Whatever the cause, it is now accepted humor, and it is a 
ittle too much like an elephant acting coy. 

Undergraduates do not loom very large in the book, as 
ndeed they do not in most professors’ lives. But inevitably 
he faculty wives are all over the sketches. They spend most 
of their time determinedly cultivating their minds, and (al- 
hough Mr. Parker is too polite to say it in so many words) 
hey have one crop failure after another. 

You are likely to close the book with a rueful smile. The 
vheels have gone around for you; committees have met, tea 
1as been poured, professors have angled for raises, the presi- 
lent has angled for a new building, treatises have been writ- 


60 Fifth Ave. 


ER a 
“The clearest, most scholarly 
explanation of the last two 


decades that we have,” 
writes HAROLD J. LASKI in his preface to 


THE POST-WAR 
HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH 
WORKING CLASS 


by ALLEN HUTT 


Publication of this book in America may, Mr. Laski 
declares, “save the working class from some of the mis- 
takes that the English have made.” The author himself 
has known at first hand the events about which he 
writes. He has seen the working of the British Labor 
Party from within and understands its intricate structure 
and habits. Above all, he debunks the great “British 
Myth.” A best seller in England, the book is destined to 
be widely read and discussed in this country. Illus. $2.75. 


COWARD-McCANN -: 2W. 45th St., New York 


YOUTH 
IN THE TOILS 


By LEONARD V. HARRISON 
and 


Pryor McNEILL GRANT 


Here is an authoritative and thorough con- 
sideration of the delinquency problem in 
New York, especially as it concerns delinquent 
girls, 


The authors go beyond mere statement of 
facts; they make concrete and constructive 
recommendations for improvement. $1.50 


Laughing Odyssey 


By EILEEN BIGLAND 


Mrs. Bigland went to Russia determined to 
eschew politics and economics and to enjoy 
herself. The result is a racy and completely 
entertaining book. $2.50 


all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
New York 
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THE PROSPECT FOR YOUTH 


is the title of the November 1937 issue of 


THE ANNALS 


OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The editors of this volume, DRS. JAMES H. S$. BOSSARD 
and W. WALLACE WEAVER, both of the Department of 
Sociology, University of Pennsylvania, announce their ob- 
jectives as follows: 


"The child of the twenties has become the youth of the 
thirties; and, curiously enough, much of our social concern 
seems to have shifted_in the thirties from the problems of 
childhood to those of youth. Several factors may be 
identified as responsible for this shift. First, the progress 
made in promoting the welfare of children has pushed 
back the frontiers of social work; second, in the develop- 
ment of standards of child care, age limits have been 
revised upward into the period when the child becomes 
the youth; and, finally, there has been the impact upon 
youth of these critical years since 1929. 


"To focus attention upon the problems of youth, and to 
facilitate the intelligent consideration of these problems, 
the Academy presents this issue." 


$2.00 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


FREE-39 page pamphlet, 
Planning for Abundance— 
If You Act NOW! 


Plenty for all is the unchallenged possibility of American life. If, 
for example, some machinery as that set up by the A.A.A. and N.R.A. 
were used to secure full production instead of restricting output, a 
minimum in goods and services equal to what $2500 a year will now 
buy, would be available for every family in the U.S. 


PLANNING FOR ABUNDANCE, A Positive Program for Industrial 
Expansion, contains the provisions of the Industrial Expansion Act 
introduced into Congress by members of the Progressive Bloc. In- 
cludes speeches of Allen, Voorhis and Amlie describing and de- 
fending it. 


To become familiar with the startling social significance of this 
Bill . . . to keep posted on developments over the coming months 
use this opportunity to receive the pamphlet described plus 6 issues 
of COMMON SENSE. 50 articles by such writers as Thurman W. 
Arnold, Stuart Chase, Jay Franklin, Maury Maverick together with 
many other features all for $1.00. Pamphlet is FREE! 


Clip and Mail with $1.00 Today! 


COMMON SENSE 
315 Fourth Ave. 
New York City < 


I enclose $1 for 6 issues. 
Send me free of charge, 


PLANNING FOR 
ABUNDANCE. 
SG 3-38 


ten, scholarships awarded, dances chaperoned. Mr. Parker 
got around, all right. But the faculty, as you meet them off” 
guard, are not particularly wise or energetic. Here is damn- 
ing evidence as to why American colleges can’t use the 
tutorial system to better advantage; the students would get™ 
little from most of these men. 

The only reassuring fact is that by the very nature of the 
book the weak brothers appear most prominently. The™ 
scholars, the gentlemen, the wits (and every campus does” 
have these) do not make such good copy. In that respect the” 
picture is out of balance, but it is nevertheless a diverting 
picture. Marian CuurcHitt WHITE 


Art Hays, Defender of Liberty 


LET FREEDOM RING, by Arthur Garfield Hays. Liveright. 475 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


TEN YEARS aGo, ARTHUR GARFIELD Hays wrROTE A BOOK 
about the Bill of Rights. But instead of legal analysis or his- 
torical essays, he told the stories of a half dozen civil liberties ~ 
cases in which he himself had been involved. Mr. Hays is™ 
nationally known not only as a successful lawyer but as an 
untiring fighter in defense of the American experiment with” 
“a society based on freedom.” Through the years his book 
has been widely read and often reprinted. Now it comes out - 
in a new edition, revised to bring it abreast of the times, and 
with added material. To the earlier chapters on the Scopes” 
trial (evolution in Tennessee), the Sweet case (Negro segre- 
gation in Detroit), The Captive case (censorship of the stage), 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case, he has added new chapters on the — 
Emerson Jennings case [see Survey Graphic, February 1937] 
recent events in Puerto Rico, Frank Hague’s anti-labor | 
regime in Jersey City, teachers’ oaths, and other civil liber-~ 
ties issues that have arisen since 1928. But a few sentences ~ 
from the introduction to the original volume stand as this” 
wise champion’s analysis of all these efforts to restrict the 
right of fellow-Americans, to speak, to assemble, to petition ~ 
the government: : : 
“Differing in fact, background and motivation, [these= 
cases] have one common characteristic—fear. They represent 
a type of mind. All exhibit different phases of ignorance, 
bigotry and intolerance. None of these cases can or should — 
be considered by itself. They are all manifestations of the— 
same. spirit.” Beutan AMIDoN — 


yocspeilace sa pital gab 26% 4 BN 0 


The History Writers : 


A HISTORY OF HISTORICAL WRITING, by Harry Elmer Barnes. — 
eee? of Oklahoma Press. 434 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey 
aphic. 


HisTorRy IN PARTICULAR AND SOCIAL SCIENCE IN GENERAL 
suffer from the lack of a comprehensive understanding of — 
what history is. Too many accept it with the superficial view 
that history is annalistic, a chronicle of the past which is 
largely descriptive. It is more difficult for even mature 
scholars to grasp the explanatory or interpretive function of 
history. Mr. Barnes has brought within convenient compass 

an encyclopedic account not only of the history of history, 

but also of the functions of history. It is an interpretation as 

well as a chronicle and deserves to be studied carefully by 

all who are interested in social science. 

_ Mr. Barnes has sought to fit this history of history writing 

into the pattern of the general cultural history of the western 

world. Each chapter as he writes it explains how history has 

been influenced by the intellectual climate of the time. He 

gives an extremely voluminous list of the historians of all 

time and characterizes the more important. His character- 

izations are on the whole very apt though his long strings 

of names are often no more than names. As he approaches 

modern history, European and American, the long strings 

grow longer and the judgments less generally acceptable and 

more subjective. 


But Mr. Barnes is more than an historian, he is an advo- 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


cate, an advocate in the cause of the “new history.” He is 
filled with zeal, which should be applauded, for that broader 
concept of history worked out along evolutionary and genetic 
lines. This history would select its data and form its judg- 
ments with reference to the evolution of contemporary in- 
stitutions. The last quarter of the volume is concerned with 
the nature and problems of this new history; he expounds 
it ably in a fashion which stirs the reader to either admira- 
tion or resentment. He frankly admits many of the difh- 
culties in the way of realizing his ideal, but they only serve 
to inspire him to greater faith. The new history sets standards 
which the old history considers hopeless. The breadth of in- 
terest, the variety of skills needed to equip a proper inter- 
preter in the new fashion seem almost prohibitive. In fact 
the new history has produced “confusion, anarchy and com- 
plexity” (p.384). But the wider interest is commanding the 
imagination of many students and the higher standards are 
gradually enforcing the realization that a higher type of in- 
telligence is necessary to meet the new demands. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F. Nicuors 


Nuggets from New England 


THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER, by Stephen Vincent Benét. Far- , 


rar and Rinehart. 61 pp. Price $1. 
ROWEN, by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer. Houghton, Mifflin. 52 pp. Price $2. 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


THOUGH DIFFERENT IN THEIR APPEAL, BOTH THESE LITTLE BOOKS 
celebrate New England. In the midst of confused talk about 
the Constitution and the aims of the founders of the Republic, 
Mr. Benét writes a piece of authentic prose folklore about a 
New Hampshireman who sold his soul to the devil. If enough 
of us could read it, it might clear the air. For they say that 
Dan’l Webster may be heard, even now, on stormy days, 
thundering from the grave, “Neighbor, how stands the 
Union?” Collectors of Americana will seize upon it, and for 
those who like to give books as gifts, it is a find. 

The first part of Harold Pulsifer’s latest volume is dedicated 
to a vanished New England homestead and the generations 
that lived and died in it. Seldom in present day verse has the 
eternal pull of “home” been more eloquently handled. In the 
second part of the book, the poet’s eye roams from the home 
theme into the realms of social problems. In both parts the 
reader will find memorable, quotable passages. For those who 
make speeches on subjects of human welfare there are golden 
nuggets here. HiLpecarDE FILLMorE 


Portrait of a State 


VERMONT: A GUIDE TO THE GREEN MOUNTAIN STATE, by 
Workers of the Federal Writers Project of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration for the State of Vermont. Houghton Mifflin. 392 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ANYONE WITH AN ANCESTRAL FOOT IN VERMONT MUST FEEL 

a stirring of nostalgia, or perhaps atavism, when he turns 

the pages of this book, must feel a kinship with the Vermont 

way of life which Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in the introduc- 
tion, describes as “. . . not pretending to know more than 
we do, of not being other than what we are.” 

They call this a guide book, one of the series which ulti- 
mately, thanks to the Federal Writers Project of WPA, will 
include all the states in the Union. But it is more than a 
guide, it is a portrait of a state and its people, an interpre- 
tation of how both came to be the way they are. That this is 
accomplished largely within a geographical framework, by 
mile-by-mile description of countryside contiguous to the 
state highways, is evidence of the intelligence that went 
into the whole job of planning, assembling, writing and edit- 
ing. Indeed this is so much more than a guide, in flavor and 
substance, that the stay-at-home tourist may enjoy himself 
with it almost as much as the tourist on the road. It is good 
reading for anyone; for the sons and daughters of Vermont, 
unto the third and fourth generation, it is better than good. 

- GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


How can low-income groups 


get adequate medical care? 


explained in this timely volume— 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


THE NEXT STEP IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
By LOUIS S. REED 


One-time member of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care. 


Already a health insurance measure has been 
introduced into 1938 New York State Legis- 
lature. Undoubtedly a Federal bill will be 
brought forward in Congress in the near 
future. 


This book sets forth fully and objectively the 
facts about the extent and cost of sickness 
in America; tells how European countries 
have been using health insurance; and sug- 
gests the type of legislation which will un- 
doubtedly be urged here. 


Everyone — social workers, employers, doc- 
tors, legislators, labor unions, etc. — will 
find here the factual evidence on which alone 
enlightened discussion of this problem can 


take place. Price $3.00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


To be published in March — 


SYPHILIS, GONORRHEA 
and the PUBLIC HEALTH 
By Nets A. NELSon, B.S.,M.D., F.A.P.H.A. 


Director, Division of Genitoinfectious Diseases, The 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health 


and GtaApys L. Crain, R.N. 
Epidemiologist, Division of Genitoinfectious Diseases, 
The Massachusetts Department of Public Health. 


For generations the tabu which denied discussion 
of all things sexual also kept most people ignor- 
ant of the truth concerning syphilis and gonor- 
thea. Today, public opinion having executed an 
abrupt right about face, a tremendous effort is 
being made by health workers everywhere to 
bring about the control and eventual eradication 
of this social menace. The book presents not only 
the essential known facts concerning syphilis 
and gonorrhea, but also gives an account of the 
development of control programs to date and 
discusses the directions which they are taking. 
Probable price $3.00. 
MAC MILLA 60 FIFTH AVENUE 

NEW ‘YORK, N. Y. 
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LOST -- - in London 


“Funny how you never appreciate a thing until 
y P' 


you don’t have it. New Masses did not come this 
week and we are lost.” 


—Letter from a London Subscriber 


IN the very shadow of Parliament these wandering 
subscribers look to New Masses for light on the 
British foreign policy and the miraculous antics of 
the Tory mind. - 


But you don’t have to live in London to be in a fog 
these days. 


People within a stone’s throw of Wall Street are 
blinded by its propaganda on the “business reces- 
sion.” You might live in Washington and get caught 
in the cross currents of neutrality laws and collec- 
tive security declarations—somewhere between the 
Capitol and the White House. 


Wherever you live and whatever confuses you, New 
Masses’ clear Marxian analyses of business, politics, 
and world affairs will give you a new view of 
what’s going on—a brilliant, dependable Key to the 
Week’s World News. 


Recent Articles on World Affairs 


A REPORT ON C.I.0. IN STEEL and STEEL 
TOWNS THAT LABOR RUNS, by Bruce Minton. 

THE STRATEGY OF THE EIGHTH ROUTE 
ARMY, told by Mao Tse-tung in an interview with 
James Bertram. 

WHY RUMANIA WENT FASCIST, by the noted 
British author, F. Elwyn Jones. 

“GUILTY AS CHARGED” (New proofs re the 
Moscow Trials), by Joshua Kunitz. 

NAZIS IN THE COMPANY UNION (In Penn- 
sylvania), by Earl McCoy. 

WHY NOT RECOVERY? 
Lowell E. Willis. 

IS LATIN AMERICA GOING FASCIST? (Three 
articles on Brazil, Argentina, and Cuba), by R. A. 
Martinez, Ricardo M. Sataro, and Cristobal Davis. 

NEW HOPE FOR THE NEW DEAL, by Mar- 
guerite Young. 


(Two articles), by 


Monthly Literary Section 
Bound separately. No extra cost. 


NEW MASSES 


12-Week Trial Subscription $1 
with a handy 18” x 24” Hammond World Map FREE 


(om a A AS CD 
NEW MASSES, 31 East 27th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I want to try your magazine for 12 weeks. Here is $1. And 
please send me the Hammond World Map FREE, 
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My Father . 


by ROGER WILLIAM RIIS 


In THE 90's WHEN I wWAs A SMALL BOY AT HOME I was DIMLY 
conscious of the interest of the outside world in my father. 
I felt a remote resentment toward that interest, perhaps be- 
cause it was always interrupting my play with him. It was 
doubtless that resentment which caused me to remark, at the 
age of five, that I could not understand why people made 
such a fuss over him. To me he was neither crusader nor 
public figure. 

It has never been easy for me to immobilize my father’s 
personality on paper. All that I have been able to manage has 
been the little story of our fishing expedition together, Worms 
for Bait, published in Survey Graphic in August 1927. Now 
comes Miss Ware’s biography.* Since she began it in 1933 
I have followed her work sympathetically, watching with ad- 
miration the thorough way in which she has examined every 
possible source of information here and abroad. She has, I 
believe, achieved two distinct things: she has provided a clear 
perspective of the sociological movement of the 80’s and 90’s; 
and she has analytically placed my father in that movement. 
So far as I know, she is the first to treat that period suc- 
cessfully in such a manner; and, in view of the current trend 
toward federalization of local welfare work, this seems an 
important, timely contribution. 

It has seemed to Miss Ware and to me that I might be 
able to add to her careful study a few touches of a more 
personal nature. In doing so, I am anxious to underline the 
fact that Father was not a reformer in the stuffily virtuous 
sense of that word. The mainspring of his hostility to the 
slum was a simple one. On Denmark’s North Sea coast the 
universe is only two parts: the high-arched blue sky, and the 
green and blue world. Going directly from that to a city’s 
tenements, back alleys, and windowless rooms, Father re- 
acted indignantly and wholly. His passion was to give human 
beings chances for their living. Himself on surprisingly direct 
terms with his God, he saw men literally as the children of 
God, and he was elementally angry at the conditions in 
which many were forced to dive. 

He had normal human failings. The professional, blue- 
law reformers who were constantly trying to enlist his sup- 
port for one or another project did not realize this, and the 
results were sometimes unexpected. When his quick temper 
flamed, his language was spicy. There was a satisfying inci- 
dent when a woman wrote to him that she had always ad- 
mired Theodore Roosevelt until she had heard that he said 
“damn” when he led his men up San Juan Hill. If that were 
so, she would regretfully be compelled to change her opinion 
of Colonel Roosevelt. Could Mr. Riis verify this upsetting 
rumor? Father’s impatient answer was confined to this: 
“Dear Madam: I do not know whether Colonel Roosevelt 
said ‘damn’ when he went up San Juan Hill, but I know that 
I did when I read your letter.” 

Back at the hazy threshold of my memory, Father used to 
return from the city about the time I was being put to bed. 
On the table by my bed he would place a tiny candle-stick 
on which a rabbit held up the very smallest of all candles. 
Lighting the nightly candle, he would start a story and spin 
it out while the little fame burned. The story grew into a 
continuous history of a highly superior fox and his daily 
raids upon an inexhaustible community of ducks. He made 
up the story as he went along. 

Not only was the story exciting in itself, but it was superbly 
told. Father was the best raconteur I ever heard; and when 
as the candle flame flickered out, the fox snapped up two 
*JACOB_ A. RIIS, POLICE REPORTER, REFORMER, USEFUL 

CITIZEN, by Louise Ware. D. Appleton-Century Company, publishers; 


with an introduction by his son, from which these reminiscences are 
drawn, with permission of author and publisher. 
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ducks in his mouth and one in each paw, he snapped them 
up so vividly that he has endured in all his life and color for 
four decades. Father brought in accessory characters, too— 
notably an owl. By way of general verification, we would 
walk on Sunday afternoons to a big hollow tree in the woods 
—the Owl Tree, he said. But my infant tongue and his 
pleased fancy fixed it permanently in the family life as the 
Rowl Tree. 

Those story-evenings were the first evenings I knew, and 
I think of them as.warm hours of enthralled interest and 
laughter. 

It was in the summers that we were together. In the win- 
ters he was away on lecture tours and I was away at school. 
His long, hand-written letters from all parts of the country 
delighted not only me but all the other boys in the geography 
class, because the teacher suspended regular lessons and read 
the letters aloud. I had to sit beside her to render occasional 
help with his writing. Once during each winter he would 
speak at my school, and that was an event of glee and of 
agony for me: glee, because I always eagerly sought his com- 
pany; agony, because I suffered from a cold fear that he 
would forget his lecture and be embarrassed before the whole 
school. 

Of course there were black moments among the gold; mo- 
ments of discipline, as when I threw all his lead fishing- 
weights into a neighboring greenhouse just to hear the tinkle 
of broken glass. On such occasions his discipline was swift, 
complete and active. But I always knew he was right; and 
our hours of companionship were far more numerous and 
strong. 

One last incident I wish to describe, because it was very 
important to me and because I am uncertain as to how fre- 
quently this kind of thing occurs between fathers and sons. 
Father was always the gayest of my playmates and the most 
satisfying of my companions. Above and beyond that, how- 
ever, was the startling illumination which broke over me one 
day when, abruptly, I realized that this man was more than 
playmate or companion or father—that he was a friend. 

I was twenty years old. We were digging woodbine to- 
gether, on our knees in the woods beside a Massachusetts 
brook. As we grubbed we talked, not of any cosmic 
philosophy, but merely of the woodbine’s preference for leaf 
mold to grow in; and we contrasted the black of the mold 


with the red of the vine in October. Why it should have’ 


come then I have no idea; but sharp as a lightning stroke I 
saw the man beside me as contemporary and friend. The 
realization was overwhelming. I said nothing, but I like to 
think he knew. 

We finished digging up the woodbine roots, and we 
planted them along a stone wall by the farm. There they 
have lived and grown, rich and vigorous. In the autumn, they 
flame red along the hillside. 


Adventures of John Riis 


RANGER TRAILS, by John Riis. Dietz Press. 160 pp. Price $2 pospaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

TuirtTy-FIVE YEARS AGO, JoHN Rus, A son oF Jacoz Rus, “THE 
most useful citizen in New York,” went West—a youth in 
search of adventure. After working as farmhand and cow- 
puncher, he joined the Forest Service, at a time when cattle- 
men and sheepherders regarded forest conservation and for- 
est rangers with equal resentment. Here, in a dozen brief 
chapters, Mr. Riis tells stories of those early days of the 
Service in Utah, Idaho, California and Oregon, of encounters 
with Indians, wild animals and “bad men,” desperate battles 
with fire, the slow breakdown of the enmity of “old settlers” 
as they came to understand the efforts of the government to 
“protect the range.” Boys, and their parents and teachers, 
will particularly welcome this book of “good adventure. 
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Every Worker for the Public Welfare 
Must Study 


SOCIAL 
FORCES 


The Scientific Medium of Social 
Study & Interpretation 


It covers: 


TEACHING RESEARCH 

PUBLIC WELFARE SOCIAL WORK 
MARRIAGE THE FAMILY 

RACE GROUPS CULTURAL GROUPS 
POLITICS CITIZENSHIP 


Edited by Howard W. Odum, E. R. Groves, L. L. 
Bernard, Jesse E. Steiner, Rupert B. Vance, Katherine 
Jocher. 


You Need It. Subscribe Today. $4.00 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS CO. 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HIGHLIGHTS ... SHADOWS 


Edited by ARNOLD GENTHE 
More than 100 exquisite Art Studies! 


Dr. Genthe has selected from the works of the world’s leading 
photographers (including his own) the most beautiful studies 
of living models. 
These are bound in a luxurious book (9 x 12 inches). 
Photographic data included. A gift of distinction. 
Each_picture_is_a work of art! $ 
Every print lovely enough to frame! ORLY: 2 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK PUBLISHED! 


GREENBERG: Publisher, 67 W. 44th St., New York 


Please send me copies of HIGHLIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
I enclose $2 for each. Add 20 cents express charges. 
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Your Next Vacation! 


Short Vacation: Labrador, West Indies, Central 
America. 


Long Vacation: South America, 


California, 
Europe. 
@ Let us give you any information or help you need in 


planning your vacation according to your own time and 
budget. There is no charge of any kind for our services. 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE TRAVEL SERVICE 
One East 57th Street New York City 
PLaza 3-2396 


Thinking of a Trip for Your EASTER VACATION? 
May we .suggest CRUISES to 

Nassau Porto Rico Havana 

Or Deluxe MOTOR TRIPS to 
Charleston Florida 


Write for descriptive folders 


RPACRSISE, Yee ROALV ESL AG EN Gay; 
535 Fifth Avenue Telephone MU. 2-8390 New York 


Bermuda West Indies 


The Great Smokies New Orleans 


EUROPE “for the discriminating traveler who wants 
more than sightseeing’ 
50 DAYS — JULY 9 - AUGUST 28 — $497 
A GENERAL INTEREST GROUP 


Visiting: France — Austria — Germany — Czechoslovakia — Sweden — 
Denmark — England. With third-class ocean passage on MV BRITANNIC. 


Write for Tour G.6 
POCONO STUDY TOURS INC. 


A Cooperative Travel Bureau 


545 Fifth Ave. New York City 


A PRIVATE MOTOR TOUR OF GREAT BRITAIN 
33 days from New York—June 16th—Rate—$631.00 


A PRIVATE MUSIC TOUR OF EUROPE 
40 days from New York—July 20th—Rate—$798.00 


For complete information and literature apply 


BAXTER TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


TRAVEL VENTURES 
of Distinetion 


Stimulating experiences in foreign lands, not just tours. Tour in 
the Wake of History led by Harry Elmer Barnes; Augustan 
Pilgrimage with Aegean Cruise. Tours of interest to Physicists, 
Chemists, Nature Lovers, Camera Fans, Art Lovers, Botanists. 
Other specialist’s tours include English Literature, Commercial 
Education, Natural History, Dance Instruction, Radio Broadcasting, 
Music Festivals, Adult Education. Tours in Scandinavia, South 
America, National Parks and Alaska; motor tours in Britain. Also 
General and Survey Tours from $345. Nationally known leaders 
include Reinald Werrenrath, Harry Franck, Strickland Géillilan, 
Worthington Hollyday, Fred Atkins Moore, H. E. Barnes, ete, 
Write us about your interests. 


Send for Booklet E 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 
BABSON PARK MASS. 
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TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


The Recreation Industry 


It Is ESTIMATED THAT AT LEAST FORTY MILLION PEOPLE HAD 
some kind of vacation in 1937. 

The Babson Reports Inc. divides their expenditures as fol- 
lows: “Hotel and tourist cabins have received about one 
billion dollars, the same amount has gone for transportation, 
autos and gasoline. Merchants have picked up one billion and 
another billion has been left at eating places. Amusement en- 
terprises collected about half a billion dollars while over 
800 million jingled through registers at popcorn stands, soda 
fountains and other miscellaneous ventures.” 

These huge outlays put the recreation industry among the 
leading national businesses—ranking even above our giant 
steel and fuel industries. Moreover, it is estimated that more 
people secure a livelihood from this business than from any 
other national business with the exception of farming and 
retail trade. Tourist business is reckoned as 11 percent great- 
er than the clothing business, 45 percent greater than the 
printing and publishing business, 185 percent greater than 
the baking business, 225 percent greater than the shoe busi- 
ness, and 518 percent greater than the cotton crop of 1933; 
including all employes—from the huge personnel of swanky 
summer hotels to individual peanut vendors—amillions of peo- 
ple have a stake in the vacation industry. 

The value of tourist and vacation travel within the United 
States as a means of redistributing our national wealth 
cannot be too greatly emphasized. By and large, our vaca- 
tionists are drawn from those classes who have better than 
average incomes and who reside in the densely populated in- 
dustrial areas. They travel and spend their money in our 
scenic areas which have no industry and which are, by coin- 
cidence, in areas where the lower income groups predominate. 

Every time a vacationist spends $5 he provides employ- 
ment for one person for one day, not directly of course, but 
indirectly as his money passes trom hand to hand in that 
community. This does not mean that each individual em- 
ployed receives an average of $5 a day. In many regions there 
are workers who do not average $2 a day, farm labor, gar- 
deners, camp attendants, waitresses, handy men and students 
picking up spare spending money. 


THE GOVERNOR oF New Mexico sTATES THAT THE SERVICING 
of tourists within his state has kept hundreds off the relief 
rolls and that the $60 million spent by tourists means the dif- 
ference between independence and poverty for many of his 
citizens. 

The governor of New Hampshire announces that the rec- 
reation industry leads all the enterprises in his state. 

_The governor of Virginia states that tourists’ expenditures 
of $150 million exceeded the state’s industrial payroll. 

_ The governor of Oregon says, “Vacation travel is vitally 
important to us and is probably our greatest net revenue in- 
dustry; tourists left $35 million in our state last year.” 

The governor of Wyoming reports that 10,000 Easterners 
spent over two million dollars while enjoying themselves on 
the 97 dude ranches in his state during 1937. 

That the governors of the other states are awake to their 
opportunities is shown by the fact that 36 states and territo- 
ries, together with their subdivisions appropriated over four 
million dollars for tourist advertising in 1937 which is an 
increase of 64 percent over 1936.—Atsrrt K. Dawson. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 138) 


interest in the obstetrical and pediatric phases of general 
practice because so much of this work is done through clinics 
under public health auspices. 

The outlook is for an accentuation of this competition, 
and then some sort of compromise. Under such voluntary 
schemes as what is known as the Public Medical Service the 
doctors are already regaining their hold on families who 
tended to take their infants and young children to welfare 
centers and clinics. They will gain more when capitation fees 
are paid under health insurance for medical service rendered 
the wives and children of insured persons. Not, then, disin- 
tegration of the general practitioner, but increasing integra- 
tion of all such personal and family medical and health ser- 
vices is clearly foreshadowed in the trend of events as reflected 
in British official and medical publications. 


Health Insurance vs Public Health? 


Much THE SAME ISSUE HAS BEEN RAISED IN AMERICA. WE CAN 
put it in the form of a double question: 

“Shall the government, in making further plans for the 
organization of medical and health services, more properly 
concern itself with the relief in illness of one group of the 
population, the underprivileged—as for example through a 
national health insurance scheme with medical benefits? 

“Or shall it concern itself with better health for all groups, 
the privileged and underprivileged alike?” 

~The English answer is that the government may profitably 
do both and that both make for a more healthful community 
environment for all. England makes direct efforts to help the 
underprivileged through its Public Assistance Medical Service 
and through National Health Insurance to which workers, 
employers, and the state all contribute. At the same time, 
England has developed all of the conventional public health 
services, including not only maternity and child welfare, an 
advanced school medical service, but a vast slum clearance 
and rehousing program, and the provision of adequate hos- 
pital facilities under the local government act of 1929. All 
of these are to a greater or less extent at the disposal and for 
the benefit of the privileged and underprivileged alike. 

The American problem is, of course, not a replica of the 
British. Many of our small towns are more remote from large 
centers and our rural areas are more vast. Some western states 
have whole counties without a doctor and throughout the 
country there are towns, even cities, which have no hospital 
facilities for persons who cannot pay. An American scheme 
for health insurance would have to be very flexible, and the 
medical service especially would have to be adapted to the 
needs of the area. In urban and suburban districts, medical 
service might be provided, as in England, through the prac- 
titioners already there; in remote rural districts, it might be 
necessary to subsidize doctors or even to employ a full time 
medical and nursing staff for this work.* American doctors 
now, of course, take on an immense burden of charity work 
—indeed, far more than they should be expected to—but 
commendable as is their spirit of service, this does not mean 
that the low income group of the population gets adequate 
medical care everywhere. 

Our public health work is also distinctive. Recently we 
have had federal funds, under the social security act, made 
available for work with crippled children, for combating 
venereal disease and for bolstering up our defenses against 
tuberculosis. Tax supported medical care in this country has 

(Continued on page 186) 


*The Highland and Islands of Scotland present this problem and a special 
medical and health set-up has been devised for them. We were unfor- 
tunately not able to make a special study of this scheme which employs a 
full time medical and nursing staff. 


| TO THE 1938 TRAVELER | 
THE 


SOVWET UNIDOS 


presents 
A NEW WORLD reflecting 
twenty-years achievement in E> 
socialized industry, collective 


agriculture and in social, artistic 
and scientific progress. Modern, 
growing cities, gigantic indus- 
trial combines, mechanized farm 
regions, the many thousands of educational and 
cultural institutions are proof of the enormous 
strides forward recorded by the many peoples 
living in this one sixth of the world. 


DYNAMIC VISTAS unfold themselves in colorful 
Ukraine, Crimea, the Black Sea Coast, the Volga 
Valley and in the Caucasus Mountains. Shining 
new examples of modern architecture stand side 
by side with diligently preserved monuments of 
old. No trip to Europe can be regarded as com- 
plete without at least a visit to glorious Moscow 
and stately Leningrad. 


FAST, COMFORTABLE TRAVEL 

to the most interesting parts of /| 
the Soviet Union is provided 
through the facilities of Intourist, 
a great travel organization. The 
main centers of the U.S.S.R. are 
easily reached by train, boat or ; 
air from all European capitals. Selection may be 
made from many suggested itineraries the basic 
cost of which is $5 per day third class, $8 tourist 
and $15 first including meals, hotels, transpor- 
tation on tour, sightseeing and the services of 
experienced guide-interpreters. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or write to Intourist for Map of the U.S.S.R. 
and general illustrated descriptive booklet SG-3. 


INTOURIST, ine. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


shows you more than tourist sights 
at least cost of time and money. 


EUROPE * MEXICO 
*SOVIET UNION: 


Small travel groups recruited from the profes- 

sions—authoritative leaders assisted by cultured 

native guides—social contact with people of 
each country. 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under leadership of Prof. 
Hartley W. Cross. Cities and countryside including 
Norway's fjords and mountains. Study of cooperatives and 
folk schools. Sailing July 2, returning August 29. 


CENTRAL AND BALKAN EUROPE. Auspices Oneonta State 
Normal School, N. Y. Vienna, Budapest, Venice, Ge- 
neva, Paris plus several weeks of Bulgarian peasant life 
and art. Sailing July 7, returning August 29. 


ITALY, TURKEY, SOVIET UNION AND GERMANY, under 
leadership of Prof. Goodwin Watson. A contrasting 
study of the psychology of social change. Sailing June 
29, returning September 2. 

THE SOVIET UNION, under leadership of Dr. F. Tredwell 
Smith. Leningrad, Moscow, Volga, Caucasus, Soviet 
Armenia, Crimea, Kiev, etc. Sailing July 2, returning 
August 30. 

MEXICO, under leadership of Julien Bryan. More than a 
month in the cities and native villages. Sailing July 7, 
returning August |7. 

° 


For rates and descriptive circulars 
on these and other trips address: 


ROAD 


8 W. 40th ST. 
NEW YORK 


THE OPE! 
j/ 


Dep't. K 


* 
YOURS TO 
SERVE 


Our reputation is 
founded on our 
efforts to help 
you get the ut- 
most in pleasure 
and value in your 
travels. Unselfish 
cooperation and 
impartial advice 
is yours for the 
asking. Your in- 
quiries will re- 
ceive prompt and 
intelligent atten- 


tion. 
* 


TOURISTS Mc. 


Wherever you want to go .. whatever kind of 
trip you are planning - we can help you make 
it a real pleasure trip. Let us send you lavishly illus- 
trated Brochures about any countries or trips 
you areinterested in without obligation 
Call Algonquin 4-6656 


Every WORLD TOURIST Trip is a PLEASURE Trip 
17S FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


with your friends who are joining 
the special train being organized 
T0 for the convenience of social 
workers going to the National 
Conference. 

See Page 192 of this issue. 


Spend three restful days enroute 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 185) 


already reached considerable proportions: state hospitals for 
the mentally defective and mentally ill, county and municipal 
general hospitals, federal hospitals for veterans of recent wars, 
and the whole local, state and federal public health set-up 
must be taken into account. In any new development, we 
must of course work with what we already have, weighing 
our assets as well as our shortcomings. 

American doctors are already asking for a larger share of 
school health work, and are beginning to wonder where they 
will fit into the anti-venereal disease program. Shall private 
doctors do more and more of this public health work or shall 
we build bigger and better public health departments with 
larger full time staffs? The English feel that at least some of 
this work, especially in maternity and child welfare, belongs 
to the family doctor. They feel also that the maximal effect 
of National Health Insurance as a public health measure will 
only come when medical benefits are available to the worker 
and his dependents as a family unit and when the panel 
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doctor has at his call the services of consultants, modern lab- —~ 


oratories, home nurses and hospitals. They are beginning to 
feel also that all of the community medical and health re- 
sources should be more closely knit together. Do we in the 
United States have similar objectives? 


Doctors and Hospitals 


BRITISH GENERAL PRACTICE IS FURTHER COMPLICATED BY THE 
fact that the doctor is at once dependent upon and somewhat 
in competition with the public and voluntary hospitals. 
Some doctors propose that hospitals confine their work to 
specialist and unique hospital service, that indigent patients 
be provided for through the Public Assistance Medical Ser- 
vice, and that the families of panel patients should come 
under an extended insurance medical service or comparable 
voluntary schemes. At the same time, the British Medical 
Association and other groups are urging the construction 
of general practitioners’ hospitals, less expensively equipped 
and staffed, where the family doctor could continue to treat 
those of his patients who would do better with institutional 
but not necessarily specialist care. 

American doctors have comparable problems. In Chicago, 
at least, thousands of patients are admitted each year into 
the wards and out-patient clinics of the Cook County Hos- 
pital. Even our specialists are not immune, and one finds 
them on the South Side of Chicago, for example, fuming 
—not always to themselves—because the University of Chi- 
cago clinics undercut standard fees for maternity cases— 
$120 instead of $150—in order to attract clinical material. 

For us to introduce a scheme of health insurance which 
does not take in the entire family group would therefore be 
to dodge half of the problem and the disintegration of fam- 
ily practice would continue. The growing popularity in the 
United States of group hospitalization schemes among em- 
ployed persons and their families attests the need for more 
rational schemes of financing the sickness costs of low in- 
come groups. But for every family that can afford member- 
ship in such schemes there are several that cannot. Most 
of these could participate in a state-aided health insurance 
program. 


What Lies Ahead? 


Is 1r TOO MUCH THEN TO SUGGEST THAT WE IN THE UNITED 
States will have to face just about the same sort of economic- 
medical problems that England and other industrial nations 
have had to face? Indeed, aren’t the problems already here 
and isn’t it time for us to face them? 

Consider first our unemployed population—overhanging 
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from the depression, augmented by business and technologi- 
cal changes and including many so-called unemployables. We 
have old age pensions today; old age insurance tomorrow, 
but in either case will the amount of these benefits pay both 
for maintenance and for care of the chronic ailments of old 
age? And what of medical services for the many unemploy- 
able unemployed who are not sixty-five—who are forty, 
forty-five, fifty? 

Admittedly the state—nationally or locally—must support 
a medical service for the indigent. But will it provide a fam- 
ily doctor for them? Or are they to be herded into clinics 
and hospital out-patient departments? Are they to be free 
to choose their own medical attendants or must they pay the 
penalty of their poverty, and take what is given them? In 
England, under health insurance as we have seen, a wage 
earner reaching sixty-five is entitled to the services of his 
panel doctor as long as he lives, although his health insurance 
cash benefits stop when his old age insurance benefits begin. 
As for the indigents on Public Assistance, the tendency is 
toward a family doctor scheme—a modified panel system with 
free choice of a doctor. Such plans are already in effect in 
some smaller communities and there is growing sentiment 
for extending this more enlightened principle to similar fam- 
ilies in the cities. 

Then, what do we propose to do about the low paid belt 
among American wage earners? Shall we continue trying to 
get them to pay for medical care in the old way, even while 
we realize that they cannot pay full fees, that many will 
delay coming to the doctor or not come at all, and that many 
cannot even afford to go to university or hospital clinics at 
50 cents a visit and a dollar for X-rays? Or will we too turn 
to some scheme of state-aided health insurance or similar 
arrangement by which these wage earners, while they are in 
health and employed, can insure themselves against sickness 
by making small regular payments which will bring them 
necessary medical attention and cash benefits? And, while 
we are about it, by which they can insure their families also? 
Or are we to take a chance on halfway measures? 

We shall need to consider in our insurance planning 
not only the lowest paid wage earners and their families, but 
also many who are quite well paid and normally self-depend- 
ent. Prolonged or difficult illnesses too often break the backs 
of such households. The problem of organizing hospital and 
specialist services already confronts us, for we have discov- 
ered that many who can and do employ a family doctor can- 
not afford the more expensive types of medical care except by 
means of some group or other prepayment plan. Suggestions 
for us may be found in England’s voluntary hospital con- 
tributory schemes and “provident plans” for the middle in- 
come groups. It is quite likely, indeed, that we shall have to 
recognize as the English have that only the well-to-do can 
consistently pay, whatever the illness, for full up-to-date 
medical care; that is, so long as we stick to traditional 
methods of direct payment and the traditional fees. 


State Medicine vs a Contributory System 


ANOTHER QUESTION THAT MAY WELL ARISE HERE, AS IT HAS 
more than once in England, is this: Shall not the state 
finance all necessary medical services just as it does the post 
office and public schools? Those who say “yes’’ object to the 
contributory method of financing the social services. They 
point out that the workers’ contributions are, in fact, a tax 
on wages and a tax on that portion of the population least 
able to afford it. They argue, further, that much of the em- 
ployer’s contribution is passed on to the consumer in the 
form of increased prices and that the worker, as consumer, 
pays doubly. And the net result is a lowering of the work- 
er’s standard of living. 

Proponents of the contributory method point out, on the 
other hand, that increased health and efficiency and freedom 

(Continued on page 188) 


INDEPENDENT TRIPS 


Now is the best time to plan your 


Spring or Summer vacation. 


WE SPECIALIZE 


MEXICO 
GUATEMALA 


SOUTH AMERICA 
WEST INDIES 


Write or Telephone 
OTHER AMERICAS 
HERBERT WEINSTOCK ° MARGARET SLOSS 
19 E. 48th Street, New York 
Wickersham 2-7959 


CRUISES e ESCORTED TOURS 


ENJOY SPECIAL PRIVILEGES IN 


* 
RUSSIA This Summer 
With Dr. Jerome Davis, Pres., Am. Fed. of Teachers 
SEE, know Russia face to face—15 
The Bureaus cities Black Sea to the Baltic. Also 
AGE Veale! Poland, Denmark, and Sweden. 
1 of 8 Exciting Study Tours in 
A non-profit Founda- - 
lion eeeendolionadds Europe. For complete details — 
pasate Me Si x Write to Box J-16. 
istactions Oo ravel. 
BUREAY 
Ask for Tour-Table OF UNIVERSITY 
of 68 Tours. TraveLZL 
* NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS * 


62 Day Program 
$569* 


SEMINAR ON 
SOCIAL WORK 


Eye-witness travel study of 
problems and techniques of 
social work abroad, Visiting 


France, Belgium, Re Seria 
Seandinavia, Britis sles, ‘ 
es inquiry on Uneasy Directed by 
t — Cooperatives — De- 
ASE S — Child Welfare MARION HATHWAY 


—and other developments. 

*Includes all costs—3rd class 
ocean. Wide variety of other 
tours. 


Division of Social Work 
University of Pittsburgh 


= Sail in Queen Mary, July 6. 
EDUTRAVEL 


Return in Samaria, Sept. 5. 
Write now for Folder SG. 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL INSTITUTE, INC. 
@ 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK e 
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When you stay at the 
HOTEL IRVING 


26 GRAMERCY PARK at EAST 20th ST., NEW YORK 


A Different New York Lies Outside YOUR Window 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $1.50 DAILY 

2 ROOM SUITES FROM $2.50 DAILY 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
Special Weekly Rates 
Gramercy Park privileges 


Ownership Management 


GRamercy 5-6263 


«... Under My Own Vine and 
FIG TREE...” 


— leisure to invite my soul — freedom at last — a lake to fish 
in, of pure spring water — boating — safe sandy beaches for 
bathing — my own garden of flowers and vegetables — a place 
for my hobbies, whatever they be — a comfortable well-built 
house, not too large, not too small, at a cost that permits me to 
turn the key in the door whenever I choose and go off to the 
mountains or ocean if I want — this is our model community in 
Florida, scientifically designed for the right sort of people with 
moderate but assured incomes. 


The purpose of this community is to provide better 
living conditions with lower budgets of cost. Houses 
on from one to five acres, worth $2500-$4000 com- 
mercially, are being sold at actual cost ($1300-$2400) 
on small monthly payments, but only to superior in- 
dividuals, couples, or families able to retire and wel- 
coming greater economic security, better health, ideal 
all year-round temperature, improved rural-urban 
living conditions, and having small but assured in- 
comes not adequate to maintain former city-life 
budgets. Outside hurricane zone. Acceptable applicants 
are invited to rent during mutually sufficient trial 
period, with houses furnished. rentals low and 
credited against price when purchasing. No business 
opportunities, because stores, schools, hospitals, 
amusements and other necessary services are co- 
operative organizations under expert management 
provided by million-dollar non-profit holding and op- 
erating corporation organized for purpose of estab- 
lishing this and similar model communities without 
private profit. 


Which of these proposals is yours?—(I) I have retired and want to 
try living in your community and learn whether it is all you claim. 
(2) I look forward to retiring soon and will want to know all about 
your community. (3) I will not retire for a long time, but want to 
learn how to win a real home in the future by small savings now. 
(4) I have friends or relatives for whose living problems yau may 
have the right answer. In any of these cases, write the Survey 
Graphic, Box 7492, for detailed information. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 187) 


from worry—the results of making medical care available to 
wage earners—bring security and an increased standard of 
life. The worker can therefore afford his contributions, es- 
pecially since on the average he is now paying 4 percent of 
his income or thereabouts for the care of sickness, but spas- 
modically; and this is as much or more than he would be 
expected to pay for health insurance. Besides, it is argued, 
there are certain intrinsic values when the worker con- 
tributes toward the social services which are primarily for 
him. It is not only that he sets himself an example in thrift 
and becomes more appreciative of what he helps pay for; 
but he becomes a responsible partner with his employer and 
the government in sustaining a service that is not only for 
his good but for the good of the whole community. 


WE IN THE UNITED STATES WILL IN THE LAST ANALYSIS WORK 
out our own solution in our own way. British pioneering, if 
we will let it, can, however, contribute to our understanding 
both of principles and of methods. Great Britain is, of all the 
great nations, the example par excellence of the “social ser- 
vice state.” National Health Insurance is one of her great 
social services. Seen for what it is, studied in its setting among 
the other medical and health services of the nation, viewed 
in the light not only of the record of twenty-five years but 
of probable next steps and future developments, the British 
experience may well help us find our American way. For 
the same charge is upon us: how to provide a greater measure 
of security for those many families to whom sickness comes, 
not as a mere inconvenience but as a major catastrophe. 


A Page of Dr. and Mrs. Orr’s Sources 
(From notes appended to their ms.) 


Dr. H. Gamlin, chief assistant school medical officer, Educa- 
tion Offices, 14, Sir Thomas St., Liverpool. 


Sir Henry Gauvain, M.D., M.C., F.R.C.S., medical superin- 
tendent, Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples’ Hospital, Alton. 


Dr. A. K. Gibson, general practitioner and member of the 
London Panel Committee, 34, St. Mark’s Road, North 
Kensington, London, W.10. 


J. C. Gilbert, Esq., clerk of the London Insurance Committee, 
Insurance St., London, W.C.1. 


Dr. J. A. Gillison, general practitioner and member of the 
London County Council, 141, Jamaica Road, Rotherhithe, 
London, S.E.16. 


G. R. Girdlestone, Esq., F.R.C.S., consulting orthopedic sur- 
geon, Morris-Wingfield Orthopedic Hospital, Red House, 
Old Road, Headington, Oxfordshire. 


Miss M. Grant, secretary to the care committee, Steel’s Lane 
Tuberculosis Dispensary, Commercial Road East, Lon- 
don, E.1. 


The Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwood, M.P., former Minister of 
Health, House of Commons, Westminster, London. 


Dr. Edward A. Gregg, general practitioner; Public Assistance 
medical officer; chairman, London Panel Committee; 
chairman, London Insurance Committee; etc., 1, Har- 
rington Sq., London, N.W.1. 


E. Hackforth, Esq., one-time secretary to the Royal Commis- 
sion on National Health Insurance; at present in the Civil 
Service, Ministry of Health, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 

Miss Hilda Harvey, staff manager, woman’s division, Self- 
ridge’s Department Store, Oxford St., London. 
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Somerville Hastings, Esq., F.R.C.S., late consulting surgeon 

for diseases of the ear, nose, and throat, Middlesex Hos- 

pital; at present a member of the London County Coun- 

cil and chairman of its Committee on Hospitals and 

Medical Services, County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 

London, S.E.1. 

r. Charles Hill, deputy medical secretary, British Medical 

Association, Tavistock House, Tavistock Sq., London, 

W.C.1. j 

A. V. J. Hinds, Esq., secretary, Associated Hospitals Board, 
India Buildings, Liverpool. 

Miss N. Hooker, warden, The Princess Club Settlement, 106, 

Jamaica Road, Bermondsey, London, S.E.16. 


Insured Persons: 

a) personal interviews with individuals or small groups: 
IBY: 
b) interviewed by way of questionnaire: 121. 

Dr. Susan Isaacs, chief of the department of child develop- 
ment, Institute of Education, University of London, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 

Dr. Benjamin G. Ives, regional medical officer under the 
Ministry of Health, 19, Sandon Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham, 17. 

Dr. R. Jones, acting medical superintendent, New End Hos- 

pital, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 


Miss D. C. Keeling, secretary, Personal Service Council, 34, 
Stanley St., Liverpool. 


Dr. Jude Kemp, resident medical officer, St. Giles’ Hospital, 
Brunswick Sq., Camberwell, London, S.E.5. 


COTTON AND THE UNIONS 


(Continued from page 150) 


to industrial uses; other industries are moving south to sup- 
plement textiles. Much of this new industry is moving into 
the Southwest and textiles may follow suit unless the union 
can organize this area—Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana—as well as the Piedmont section. The states of Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas are bidding officially for new industry. 
Free water, free building sites, aid in constructing factories, 
low wages, tax exemptions and cooperation from governmental 
units are among the inducements offered manufacturers. “The 
high percentage of friendly, native Anglo-Saxon labor . 

helps you lower your manufacturing costs,’ Mississippi ad- 
vertises. Arkansas boasts of “an ample supply of labor of 
native American stock.” The Missouri Pacific Railroad, inter- 
ested in additional freight revenues, is attempting to sell 
Arkansas to textile operators: “A large surplus of native white 
female labor is available. . . . This labor is of the rural type 
and makes the most satisfactory labor for use in the textile 
industry . . . cost of living is comparatively low.” These are 
tempting offers. Some manufacturers loaded with obsolete 
machinery believe they can scrap their mills, begin anew with 
modern equipment west of the Mississippi and soon recoup 
the loss of their abandoned plants. To prevent this, the Geor- 
gia Cotton Manufacturers Association has been running a 
“Keep the Cotton Mills in Georgia” advertising campaign in 
papers throughout the state. Association leaders fear that 
restrictive state legislation, increased taxes and higher labor 
costs may ‘force their members to move westward. To help 
prevent such action the TWOC agrees, in signed contracts, 
to cooperate with employers “in securing equitable taxation 
and proper legislation, both state and national, to further the 
industry. . . . All measures that tend to place an unfair bur- 

(Continued on page 190) 


Robins don’t sing 
in tenement yards 
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Chances are, they never will! And in all probability, the closest you 
can come towards bringing a cheerful note into these drab neighbor- 
hoods is to bring a bit more brightness into the homes. 

A little spring cleaning will do that very thing. And Fels-Naptha 
Soap will bring extra help to lighten the job—and make tenement 
mothers more willing to tackle it. 

Fels-Naptha brings extra help because it is two busy cleaners. Good 
golden soap combined with plenty of grease-dissolving naptha. To- 
gether, they loosen the grimiest dirt without hard rubbing. They get 
everything, from dirty clothes to grimy windows, bright and clean— 
even in cool water. And, because Fels-Naptha contains soothing 
glycerine, it is ever so gentle to the hands. Write Fels & Co., Phila., 
Pa., for a sample bar, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


| FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


PLANNING A TRIP? 


Look over the interesting travel sug- 


gestions on pages | 84 to 189 of this issue. 


on your way to the 


SEATTLE MEETING 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


The Delegates Special train leaving Chicago 7:30 
P. M. June 23 follows the route of Great North- 
ern Railway’s Empire Builder from St. Paul- 
Minneapolis to Seattle, and includes a day stop- 
over in glorious Glacier National Park. The cost 
is low. Write for details. 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


M. M. HUBBERT E. H. MOOT 
General Eastern Passenger Agent General Agent 
Great Northern Railway Great Northern Railway 


595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


212 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE FAMILY’S DAILY NEEDS 
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This free booklet will 
show your clients 
HOW TO SERVE BETTER MEALS 
ON LIMITED INCOMES 
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DINNER PATTERN 


Money-saving meal plans based 
on today’s knowledge of nutrition 


ERE is a booklet which 

should be helpful to your 
clients. ‘‘Stretching the Food 
Dollar’’ is a simplified guide 
to safe food economy written 
entirely in non-technical lan- 
guage. The housekeeper needs 
no training in nutrition to use 
it. The authors have inter- 
preted the findings of the sci- 
entists in terms of practical 
meal planning everyone can 
follow. 


Getting foods for energy 
and health 


The booklet provides first a 
simple chart for deciding upon 
the amount to be spent for the 
family’s food. This shows how 


to distribute the food allow- 
ance to meet the requirements 
of good nutrition. Then follow 
basic meal patterns to help an- 
swer the question of ‘‘What 
shall we eat today?”’ 


Send for free copy 


The booklet contains scores 
of suggestions for appetizing 
yet inexpensive dishes. Finally 
there is a page of helpful 
pointers on “‘Saving While 
You Spend.”’ 


Household Finance will send 
you ‘‘Stretching the Food 
Dollar’ free. You are invited 
to ask for a copy to determine 
its usefulness in your work. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


and subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


... one of America’s leading family finance organizations, with 228 branches in 146 cities 


—— — — — — — — -— -— - ---- 


Research Dept. SG-C, Housrnotp Finance CorPoRATION | 
| 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago : . 
Please send me without obligation a copy of “Stretching the Food Dollar. | 
| Also a list of other titles in your Library of Consumer Education. 
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COTTON AND THE UNIONS 


(Continued from page 189) 


den upon the industry shall be opposed by both parties) 
through their respective officers.” 

Southern textile men have a direct interest in fostering high 
wages both in their own plants and throughout the South. 
inasmuch as such action will bring expanded markets for cot” 
ton products. Many southerners feel that their Southland has” 
suffered more than any other area through a traditional low” 
wage policy. With foreign markets dwindling—an annual 
favorable balance of exports over imports of 500 million” 
square yards of cotton goods in the 1927-1929 ‘era has been” 
entirely wiped out—an increase in domestic cotton consump-) 
tion is imperative. Charles K. Everett, manager of the new 
uses section of the Cotton Textile Institute, states: 3 

“Here in the United States there is a great and only par” 
tially developed market for cotton, represented in the lower” 
income or so-called underprivileged group, whose needs and? 
desires, as its economic status continues to improve, will ab-— 
sorb many hundreds of thousands of bales of cotton annually.” 

The largest single unit of this lower income group resides 
in the South. Cotton millmen are, therefore, in the enviable” 
position of being able to raise cotton consumption through” 
their own wage policies. Clearly higher wages mean a better 
market for cotton textiles, whether the increases are due to” 
union-management agreements, federal wage-hour legislation, 
cooperative stabilizing policies among manufacturers them- 
selves, or to a combination of all three. Cotton textile mand 
facturers were able to present enough of a united front to put” 
through the number one NRA code. Can they unite today on 
a long range stabilizing program? 


THE cURRENT CIO CAMPAIGNING IN COTTON TEXTILES IS THE 
most thorough union move ever witnessed below the Mason- 
Dixon line. Upon its outcome may depend not only the em- 
ployment conditions of the cotton mill workers over the ne 
decade, but of all southern labor as well. A CIO victory her 
will lay the base for a mass labor movement among the most _ 
underpaid workers in the country—workers on tenant farms, 
and those employed in power, paper, chemicals, fertilizers, 
lumber, meat packing, shoes, furniture, pants, hosiery, dresses, ~ 
fruit orchards, department stores and other retail establishments. : 
In the present business slump—and despite the slower tem-— 
po of the union drive—there are signs of the stabilizing effect _ 
of the TWOC on the cotton textile industry’s wage-hour 
structure. Major TWOC moves are now being carried on not 
on picket lines but before Labor Boards in the South, and” 
union officials are bold enough to state that the business reces- 
sion, far from wrecking the union, is proving for the first 
time that the TWOC and a genuine southern labor move- 
ment are both here to stay. Sly substantiation of this assertion 
comes from some southern politicians now in office and others 
who expect to run in the fall, who are making chess-like 
moves to win the TWOC’s potential political strength. : 
The TWOC has not yet fought its crucial southern battles. 
The Little Steels of the cotton textile industry are still to be 
faced; and when and if they are signed on the dotted line,” 
there remains the job of educating union members to the 
need for permanent unionism. Textile workers have not been 
reared in a trade union tradition; they need education. The 
mere signing of a union card is not schooling them in the_ 
fundamentals of unionism, nor is it giving them a stake in 
their union. The Wagner act plus no union initiation fee 
plus low dues make it relatively easy to sign up workers, but 
can they be held together? This may soon prove the TWOC’s~ 
major problem—not can workers be organized, but will they 
stay organized and learn to function vigorously and intelli- 
gently through their union? 


| 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKER WANTED 


anted, In-Service Training Supervisor, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, City of Baltimore, 
to have charge of an in-service training pro- 
gram and to teach staff policies in the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, must be a graduate 
from an approved school of social work and 
be responsible for the training and supervision 
of staff in an agency where basic relief needs 
are serviced, and demonstrated ability to de- 
velop and perform as an in-service training 
supervisor, age not less than 30 or more than 
45, salary $3,000. Applications may be re- 
ceived from the City Service Commission, 107 
City Hall, Baltimore, Maryland, and must be 
en file not later than March 2ist. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


rsatile woman (born English), fortyish ; secre- 
tarial, executive, former Y.W.C.A. money 
raiser, publicity, speaker, assist writer. Good 
background, Used to responsibility. References. 
Country preferred. 7490 Survey. 

EE eee 


oman, twenty years experience as field agent 
and supervisor, desires position in Children’s 
Agency. Member A.A.S.W. 7493 Survey. 


ann 


LITERARY SERVICE 


ecial articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
7 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
Established 1856 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored Jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 


National, Non-Profit making. 


122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 
pea a a a ee | 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER ComPAN? 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


THE BOOK SHELF 


aN 


FINDING YOUR WORK 

By J. Gustav White 
Director, Personnel Counseling Service, Los Angeles 
Vocational first-aid for the puzzled youth. An 
invaluable aid to both counselors and counselees. 
Tells what vocational counseling is, where to 
get it, who and what the counselor is, how 
counseling helps, pitfalls to be avoided. A MUST 
booklet for Youth. 

Paper, 64 pages, 35c r 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


“Why do people waste their time with futile 
struggles to help the poor when this plan goes to 
the root of the trouble?” 


PROHIBITING POVERTY 
Prestonia Mann Martin 
Farrar & Rinehart, N. Y. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


eae we Se eee Se. 
The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 


which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


RATES 


Classified Advertising 


Display 3 ; ~ é A, 30c per line 
Non-display . . ~. . 5e per word 
Minimum Charge . $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 133) 


il Society sat with us at the speakers’ 
ale.) History was made last night in good 
id conservative Lincoln. 

Incidentally, I reviewed our efforts in 
mmunity planning for the past 15 years, 
report of which I am enclosing. 

I was sure you would like the news of 
is little incident in the drought stricken 
gions of the Middlewest, where there is 
ll some spirit for liberties and privileges. 
ecutive Secretary, Louis W. HORNE 
ncoln Community Chest 

ad Council of Social Agencies 


Great Spirit 


| MEMORY OF ELIZABETH GLENDOWER 
rans, who died recently at the age of 
shty-one, a meeting was held in Ford 
all, Boston, on January 28. Prof. Felix 
ankfurter of Harvard, who presided, gave 
ice to the spirit of the occasion when he 
id: 

“We should miss what was perhaps the 
epest quality in Elizabeth Glendower 
ans if this meeting of her friends were 
be dominated by a feeling of death rather 
an the triumph of life. She was invincibly 
ive and I suspect that the springs of her 


feelings, her beliefs and her actions were 
fed by a deep passion for living abundantly. 
And, in order that she could live abundantly, 
others about her, the community of which 
she was a part, and gradually the whole 
community of mankind of which she was a 
part had to live abundantly. She thus identi- 
fied herself with her fellow humans because 
the sensitiveness of her feeling, and her 
imaginative sympathy made her a part of all 
the life of her time. Thus it came to pass 
that, wherever the life of others was frus- 
trated or tortured through the folly or 
wrong of other men, her own life felt 
frustrated and tortured. In doing good she 
was not a benevolent Lady Bountiful. She 
was satisfying the needs of her own nature 
for the completest possible living.” 


Youth and Jobs 


To THE Epiror: I am very surprised that 
Survey Graphic prints such an inconsequen- 
tial article as Before 25, by Maxine Davis. 
“The world wants youth; it is begging 
for youth.” Will you ask Miss Davis to send 
me a list of employment offices where the 
American Youth Congress can refer between 
four million and five million out-of-work 
and out-of-school young people? 
WiLtiaAM W. HINCKLEY 
Chairman, American Youth Congress 


To Mr. HINCKLEY: Your letter to Survey 


Graphic has been forwarded by the editor. 

I am afraid you misinterpreted my article. 
I presented—to the best of my knowledge, 
accurately—the experience of the graduates 
from highschools and colleges last year. 

As I stated explicitly, there was a wide- 
spread demand for young people fresh from 
school. 

I did not discuss the market for boys and 
girls who have been out of school and out 
of work since the depression days. That was 
not the situation I was investigating or 
writing about. 

I am well aware of the fact that, from 
1929 until 1936, business and industry had 
no place for youth. I am painfully cog- 
nizant of the fact that, even before the pres- 
ent “recession,” employers were refusing to 
consider applications of young men and 
women even one year out of school if they 
had been jobless during that period. I know 
they say they are too old to learn; or that 
they have lost their skills, learned in school; 
or that they want too much money; or that 
they are unsettled and restless, etc. 

I know that during the general improve- 
ment in business these boys and girls still 
could find no employment. 

But that was not the subject of my ar- 
ticle. I was trying to find out what recep- 
tion last year’s graduates received in office 
and factory. I am very sorry indeed if you 
misunderstood. 


Washington, D. C. MAXINE Davis 
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Overlooking Exclusive Gramercy Park 


A homelike hotel convenient to theatres, business and 
shopping districts . . . yet in a quiet, secluded 
neighborhood. 


Single Rooms 
Double Rooms 
Suites 


HOTEL GRAMERCY PARK 
52 Gramercy Park North New York City 


Attractive Residential Apartments 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Training in preparation for social 
work in public service and in private agencies. 

Particular emphasis upon the training of men for public 
welfare administration, work with delinquents and group work. 
Two year course open to men and women who are college 
graduates. 


The curriculum provides training in the other fields of social 
work such as case work and community organization and leads 
to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 

Courses in the other departments of Boston University are 
available to supplement the professional courses of the school 
and to provide pre-professional training leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree. 


Address 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


84 Exeter Street Boston 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


NAM ES Will you please send us the names and 


addresses of those friends whom you consider logical prospects 
for Survey Graphic? Address Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE : 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work | 
Psychiatric Social Work | 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and MS. 
A catalog will be sent on request. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


18 Somerset Street 


Summer School ‘ : 


SILVER BA LAKE GEORGE, N. Y.. 


Social Workers, Religious Leaders, Teachers, Modern Parents! 
can LIVE WHILE THEY LEARN. Graduate Courses. Tweet 
Convenient Terms. July 11-29, August 1-19. Address— 


Dr. Harold Seashore, 263 Alden St., Springfield, Mass. i 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT 


"THE" Tour for Moderns 


New New New 
* Travel Enjoyments Cultural Sources Scenic Grandeur 


GRAND TOUR && 
“THE” Tour for Moderns. N O R ke H 


After centuries, the ‘“Grand Tour” : 

(to complete the education of edu- Extra values, extra inter- 
cated persons) has been irresis- ests, extra satisfaction for 
tibly turned to the great peoples, years to come, even for 
arts, achievements and cities of veteran travelers! For de- 
the North. See and know tails and 68 other unique || 
modern Denmark, Sweden, Nor- travel-programs, 
way, Russia, Poland, Finland, Write Box J-16 
Germany, England with Swe- 


den’s Dr. Nils Sahlin, Instructor B U R EA U : 


of Germanic Languages at Yale. OF UNIVERSITY 


LN Ask for folders. RAVE 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS ¥*€ 


Special 
Train 
To 
Seattle! 


[N cooperation with several railroads, arrangements have 
been made for special through trains to carry social | 
workers, their friends and associated groups to the Seattle | | 
Conference in June. 


The first schedule permits a one-day visit to GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK, arriving at Seattle on the opening 
day of the Conference. The second provides special cars for 
the use of Associate Groups, scheduled to arrive at the Con- 
ference city at 8:00 A.M., Friday, June 24th. 


HESE two services offer an attractive opportunity to 

friends and fellow workers to renew old friendships and 
make new acquaintances while traveling through some of 
America's most fascinating scenery. 


For particulars regarding the “SPECIAL” write 
Mollie Condon, care of The Survey, 112 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York. 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no previous 
experience in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Plan B Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. A special course in case work 
is offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. Limited to 
thirty-five. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1938 


The Outcome of Treatment of Children Rejected by 
PUTRGRT PIO GICT Ne 0) oj0/s sion: ote suai ale Saar eetera eT Helen Witmer 
and Jean Leach, Louise McKee, Minola Seibel, Vivian 
Steiner, and Edith Richman 


Treatment of Children by a Family Agency...Alice Yeomans 


W.P.A. Employment as Viewed by the Clients of a 
EMME RENE SORE V ro a, o..0.5\'05  oinlessvavereintanefoiotne Emily N. Bartlett 


Published Quarterly 75¢ a copy; $2.00 a year 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


offers a series of correlated courses for 
supervisors July 6 to August 31, 1938 


Supervision—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 
Case Work—Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk 
Psychiatry—Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder 
Group Relationships—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 


Open to graduates of schools of social work who have 
had three years’ experience as case workers in approved 
agencies. 


Tuition, room and board $200 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


The Department of Social Work 
of 


Washington University 


announces @ course on 


SUPERVISION 


to be given by 
Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 
in the academic year 1938-1939 


The class will be limited to twenty students. 
Applications will be received from workers in 
public and private, rural and urban, and social case 
work and social group work agencies. Applicants 
should have had two years of professional educa- 
tion. Only applications for the academic year of 
nine months can be accepted. 


The course will consist of class work and field 
work running concurrently. 


For further information, write 


Director, Department of Social Work, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


PRINTED BY 


BLANCHARD PRESS 


NEW YORK 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Five Summer Seminars 
August 1 - 12 
1938 


These seminars are open to experienced social workers. 


Public Welfare Administration Robert Lansdale 
Labor Problems John A. Fitch 
Group Work Clara Kaiser 
Social Case Work Gordon Hamilton 
Philosophy of Supervision Fern Lowry 


Conferences on the inter-relation of the seminar 
areas will be scheduled in the afternoons. 


For full details of the Summer Quarter and 
the Seminars send for the summer catalogue. 


‘122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The COMMITTEE on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America 


THE THIRTEENTH SEMINAR IN MEXICO 
July 13th — Aug. Ist 


A collective intellectual adventure which will reach beyond the sur- ~ 


face charm of Mexico to the thought and heart of a growing nation. 


TENTATIVE 
FACULTY 


Definite Announcement Later 


Margaret Bondfield 


LECTURES - 
ROUNDTABLES 


International Relations 


EDRtOry. Member of Parliament 
Social Problems Federico Bach 
Labor Movements Economics 
Economies Ramon Beteta 

: Under Sec’y of State 
Education 

Alfono Caso 

Archeology Archeology 
Folk Arts Carlos Contreras 
Art Modern Architecture 


Federico Mariscal 
Colonial Architecture 


Diego Rivera 
Modern Art 


Ben. M. Cherrington 


International Relations 


FIELD TRIPS 


Toltec Temples 
Vice-regal Palaces 


Workers Houses Renee d’Harnancourt 


Folk Arts 
Hubert Herring 


International Relations 


Indian Markets 
Rural Schools 


Rise Chester Lloyd Jones 

Craft Villages Economics 

Frescoes Herbert A. Miller 
Sociology 


TEPEACA PHOTO RUTH FISHER 


THE SEMINAR IN SOUTH AMERICA 
_ Lima, Peru, Dec., 1938 ] 


An unofficial observation of the Eighth Pan American Conference 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


HUBERT HERRING, Director 
HARRIET WEBB LIBBY, Ass’t Dir. 


289 Fourth Avenue New York City 


